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Praukly Speaking 


IME MAGAZINE, which likes to believe it has its finger on the nation’s 





pulse, ran a satire on trafhe engineering in form of a story entitled “The 
Last Trafic Jam” (December 15, 1947). Time, in a somewhat typical tabloid 
manner, believes the trafic problem will not end for good until the day of 
the last jam-—‘‘at that shrieking moment when every highway, street, road 
and lane in the nation was so clogged with cars that none could ever move 
again.” 

“We're beat”, Time quotes a New York taxi driver after describing the 
the difficulty of touring New York’s garment district where “it often takes 15 


minutes to go a block ...” (as compared to 15 miles in 15 minutes in Texas!) 


Time researchers apparently don’t read their own publications. Only 
recently did Fortune magazine analyze New York’s traffic problems and point 
out how New Yorkers felt traffic jams were an indication of good business. Nor 
is Time apparently aware of the fact that there are fewer people per car in 


Los Angeles than there are in New York City. 


Time forgets that any “new” invention necessarily alters certain habits. 
Our desire to adjust ourselves to these changes measures our ability to aid in 
building a better world. In most parts of America, Americans have demon- 
strated such desire with a result that traffic facilities are now available to 


cope with “the problem”. 


Time’s satire might be entirely humorous were it not for their statement 
“Congress and state legislatures had appropriated millions to build super high- 
ways on which speeders could kill themselves at higher speeds.” Frankly, we 
don’t know what a “super highway” is, nor have we any statistics which 
indicate that accidents are now involving higher speeds. The expressways and 
parkways, which Time might consider ‘“‘super highways” are among the safest 
trafic facilities in existence. 

Poor Time forgets the contribution of highway transport to the economy 
of the United States. Time ignores the role of highway transport in winning 
the war. And, poor Time neglects to remind itself that its vast circulation 


is dependent on the distribution made possible by the motor vehicle. 


Shame on Time for such a quack diagnosis. 
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Concrete Guard Rate 


by P. T. Huw 


P the studies and investigations 
being conducted by many govern- 
mental and private agencies for the 
improvement and expansion of our 
national highway system, it would be 
very desirable to consider also the im- 
portance of added safety through the 
selection of an adequate type of guard 
rail. 

In earlier days, the main objective 
in placing guard rails along embank- 
ments and on curves of highways was 
primarily to prevent 
leaving the road in case of accident or 
loss of control. In years, 
attempt has been made to make the 
guard rail 


vehicles from 


recent 


also serve to guide the 
vehicle after it runs into the rail. 
Denmark Design 

A safety guard rail to accomplish 
this dual purpose was designed and 
patented in Denmark ten years ago 
by Svend A. Rasmussen, Contractor 
and Builder, in the town of Silkeborg. 
Very little information of this im- 
provement has been available in the 
United States up to this time. During 
the past decade this guard rail has 
gained considerable attention for its 
safety features through many public 
demonstrations and in every day use 
throughout Denmark. This patented 
safety fence, known as the “Danish 
Auto Guard” has now been placed on 
highways in Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way and Sweden as well. 

The safety fence consists of the 
guard rail attached to posts spaced 6 
feet apart (center to center). Both 
the rail and the posts are made of 
reinforced with the rail 
supplied in sections of 6 feet in length 
to equal the spacing of the posts. 
When initially placed, the posts are 
so set that 
missible to 


concrete, 


some movement is 


obtain 


per- 


alignment when 


making final installation of the rail. 
The outer surface of the guard rail is 
convex in shape as shown in Figure 1. 
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The inner surface of the guard rail 
and the supporting surface on the post 
to which the rail is attached are so 
curved as to make perfect mating 

Attachment of the rail to 
the post is accomplished by means of 
a steel anchorbolt and steel pin. The 
post has a shoulder approximately 4 


surfaces. 


inches above the ground which sup- 
ports the bottom of the guard rail. 


No Paint Required 


The rails are placed end to end on 
the shoulders of the posts so that the 
joint occurs at the middle of the post. 
The ends of each rail possess matching 
into which is short 
steel pin, passing through the anchor- 


bolt, as shown in Figure 2. 


holes inserted a 
The sur- 
face of the guard rail has a 
smooth and hard finish of white 
cement, applied during the forming 
process. This eliminates the problem 


very 


of costly maintenance, such as paint- 
ing. To make the white surface of 
the guard rail more visible against a 
snowy background, cross striping in 


black 


effective. 


paint has been found to be 
The safety fence is erected in the 
following manner: 


The posts are spaced 6 feet apart 








(center to center) along the sides of 


then 
inserted in two adjoining posts and 


the highway. Anchorbolts are 
the first length of guard rail placed in 
position between these bolts, and the 
steel pins inserted at both ends of 
the guard rail, through the anchor- 
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bolts, so as to hold the rail in place. 
Then the second rail section is placed 
in position, and so on, until the entire 
stretch of fence has been erected. 
After proper alignment of posts and 
rails has been accomplished, anchor- 


bolts are tightened and the posts can 
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then be firmly fixed in the ground. 
The joints between the rails are then 
filled with concrete and finished off 





smoothly in white cement so that the 


guard rail presents an unbroken 

surface. 

Serves As Guide 
In the finished position, the guard 

rail projects beyond the shoulders of 

the posts with the lower edge of the 
rail so situated that the front wheel of 

a vehicle coming off the road will come 

in contact with the edge at a point 4 

inches above the outer periphery of 

the tire. When this happens, first the 
front wheel and then the rear wheel 
will be forced in line with the rail. 

The friction created by both tires 

sliding along the surface of the guard 

rail will gradually reduce the speed of 
the vehicle. During the time the speed 
is being reduced to a standstill, the 
fence so guides and directs the forward 
motion of the vehicle even though 
there is no driver control. 

Summarizing, the principal features 
are: 

1. The convex construction gives the 
rail the utmost strength in resisting 
bending. 

2. The immediate point of contact 
between the rail and a motor 
vehicle being only 4 inches above 
the ground, the rail avoids contact 
with wheel hubs and fenders under 
normal conditions. 
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In more severe cases of collision 
between motor vehicle and guard 
rail, the impact may be sufficiently 
strong to tilt the vehicle. In such 
cases, hub caps and fenders will 
also be brought into contact with 
the upper portion of the guard rail, 
thereby minimizing the possibility 
of the vehicle overturning. 

There is a complete absence of any 
obstructions that might bring the 
vehicle to a sudden stop, thereby 
throwing it out of control. 


H. S. Fairbank, deputy com- 
missioner, the Public Roads 
Administration, chairman of the 
Highway Research Board’s 
Committee on Economics of 
Motor Vehicle Size and Weight, 
has reported plans for study in 
1948 of the operation of heavy 
motor vehicles on highways tra- 
versing the mountainous section 
of southwestern Pennsylvania. 
The planned research program of 
the committee is designed to 
establish the ultimate economy 
of highway transportation, con- 
sidering both the cost of motor 
vehicle operation and cost of 
road provision at design stand- 
ards and capacities necessary to 
accommodate the various levels 
of size and weight under investi- 
gation. Comparative studies will 
be made on test vehicles travel- 
ing over the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, a _ divided 
access highway, and U. S. 30 


limited 


and 11, roads of two-lane width 


having many curves and steep 


grades. Test vehicles for the 
first phase of the study will 
consist of two trucks, three 
truck-tractors, semi-trailer com- 
binations, a truck and full trailer 
combination, and a double com- 
bination of truck-tractor, semi- 
trailer and trailer. Each of the 
trucks will be variously loaded. 
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perlingtou Highway Plane 


by CLiirton G. STONEBURNER, Member, IT] 


A” INGTON COUNTY, VIRGINIA, a 
community of 23 square miles 
in area and over 130,000 population 
located across the Potomac River from 
Washington, D. C., has, during recent 
years, made considerable progress in 
the construction of express highways. 
The Pentagon Building and its network 
of highways is within this area. Addi- 
tional construction is now being 
planned to provide a complete, modern 
system of 


expressways and major 


thoroughfares. 

The first major construction was 
Lee Boulevard (U.S. 50) which was 
completed in 1937 through the joint 
efforts of the Virginia Department of 
Highways and Arlington County. It 
has a right-of-way with a minimum 
width of two hundred feet and ex- 
tends through the central part of the 
county to form a section of an inner 
loop or distributor (see map). The 
remainder of Lee Boulevard is an ex- 
tremely important radial highway 
leading out into Fairfax County. The 
construction in 1937 consisted of two 
twenty foot roadways with a twenty 
foot median strip. Part of the project 
completed earlier was four lanes with- 
out a center strip. 

Master Plan 


Shortly study was 
started as a basis for a complete major 


afterward, a 


thoroughfare system for the entire 
Country. 
in 1941. 

One of the outstanding 


The report was complsted 


features 
proposed in the report was the inner 
loop plan for a circulatory highway 
system passing around Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery as shown in Fig. 1. 
It is not a true circle, but a large 


Mr. Stoneburner is Highway Engineer for 
Arlington County, Virginia. 





Fig. 1. 
Diagrammatic plan of Arlington Cemetery 
Federal Property, Circulatory Highway Sys- 
tem with radial connections. 


rotary with an average diameter of 
approximately 1.6 miles. It will ulti- 
mately have no grade crossings; in 
fact, it now has 11 grade separation 
structures including one (1) 3 level 
bridge (Fig. 2) where Shirley Memo- 


rial Highway, a controlled access 


radial highway, intersects the loop. 
One additional grade separation struc- 
ture is under construction and plans 
are being prepared for two (2) more. 

The thoroughfare plan includes 
radial highways from this loop and 
for other important distributors and 
y highways. The 1941 
report included a new location for 


U. S. 1 from Washington to Wood- 
bridge, Virginia, 


cross-county 


approximately 18 
miles south. The proposed new route 
was then called Army-Navy Drive and 
was planned to by-pass Alexandria and 
save considerable time and distance. 
This controlled access facility, now 
known as Shirley Memorial Highway, 
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is partly completed and in use and 
additional construction is underway. 
Construction Expedited 

Even in 1941 it was thought that 
many years would be required before 
any major part of the plan could be 
realized. However, The Pentagon, the 
world’s largest office building, was 
started almost immediately after the 
report was submitted and early in 
1942 The Pentagon network of high- 
ways was started. 

The first major job in the project 
was to complete the southern and in- 
completed half of the 


inner loop. 


Connections and _ necessary _ inter- 
changes were provided for Washington 
Boulevard, Lee Boulevard, Columbia 
Pike (State Highway 244), Arlington 
Ridge Road, U. S. 1, Highway Bridge, 
Memorial Bridge, George Washington 
Memorial Parkway, Boundary Drive, 
Shirley 
involving the 


and the proposed Memorial 


Highway, three-level 
structure already mentioned. 

Shortly after these roadways were 
completed, it was necessary to provide 
access to an apartment project, Fair- 
lington, (approximately 3500 units). 
Since the proposed location of Shirley 
Memorial Highway passes between the 
north and south sections of this hous- 
ing development, a section of the high- 
way was constructed to provide the 
necessary access, and ultimately to be 
a part of the proposed alternate U. S. 
1 previously mentioned. 


Controlled Access 

All of these projects are controlled 
access construction with modern fa- 
cilities to improve trafic conditions. 
In fact, speed limits of 40 to 50 miles 
per hour are allowed with safety on 
these roadways through this urban 
community. 

Recently, the Virginia Department 
of Highways has been planning the 
construction on two additional im- 
portant parts of its highway system. 
Glebe Road, which is a very narrow 
two-lane highway, has served as a 
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Fig. 2 

The 3-level structure at the intersection of 
Henry G. Shirley Memorial Highway and 
Washington Boulevard (Inner distributor). 

Trafhe vol- 
umes on it have increased to and _ be- 
yond capacity and plans are now being 
prepared for a four-lane highway with 
four-foot median strip, and sidewalks, 
curbs and gutters. This route is a cen- 
tral distributor within the county and 


cross-county distributor. 


intersects all the radial highways. At 
Glebe Road and Shirley Highway, a 
grade separation now exists. At U. S. 
50, plans are being prepared for an- 
other grade separation, and adequate 
channelization, turning 
turnouts, etc., will be 


lanes, bus 
provided at 
other major intersections. 
Improvements for Glebe Road 
Construction on the first section of 
the new Glebe Road improvement be- 
Shirley 
Highway is expected to start in the 
near future. Approximately $5 80,- 
000.00 is now available for the proj- 


tween Columbia Pike and 


ect. An additional appropriation of 
$195,000.00 for the 1948-49 fiscal 
year has been made to extend this 
construction to U. S. 1. 
Construction of Fairfax Drive, an 
important radial highway, is expected 
to start soon. This route follows the 
abandoned right of way of the Arling- 
ton and Fairfax Railroad Co. for the 
most of its length. Plans are now 
being completed, and a grade separa- 
tion is planned at U. S. 50 where this 
route leaves the inner distributor. Fair- 


fax Drive will provide a_ by-pass 


around the Clarendon business area. 


an 
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A border road is planned in order to 
control access from adjacent property, 
ind plans for channelization of several 
important intersections are included. 
Plans call for two lanes in each direc- 
tion with a median strip from four 
feet to twenty feet in width, with 
curb and gutter and sidewalk. Arling- 
ton’s three-year share of Federal funds 
under the Federal Highway Act of 
1944, and the State’s matching funds, 
imounting to over $500,000.00, will 
be used for the first part of this 
project. 
Outer Distributor 

An outer distributor is planned to 
follow the valley of Four Mile Run, 
one of the streams in the 
county, and the Washington and Old 


major 


Dominion Railroad. As new subdivi- 
sions have been developed, the needed 
‘ights of way have been provided and 
part of the ultimate construction com- 
pleted. Several sections of considerable 
ength have been opened and it is 
expected that several of these will be 
connected soon to provide distributors 





xetween several radial highways. 

The thoroughfare plan also calls for 
thoroughfares at approximately one- 
half mile intervals 
county 


between  cross- 
distributors and radial high- 
ways. Developers of new subdivisions 
have provided for 


cross-county, 


miles of 
radial and distributor 
thoroughfares. New construction and 


many 


reconstruction by the county have 
conformed to this plan. For example, 
a thousand-foot section of an old 
thirty-foot highway that was a part 
of the plan had to be rebuilt, and the 
new section recently completed pro- 
vided two thirty-foot roadways, two 
eleven-foot lanes plus parking lane, 
with a median strip four feet wide, 
sidewalk, curb and gutter. Construc- 
tion plans are now being made to 
extend this route approximately one- 
half mile further along an old railroad 
right of way to South Glebe Road. 


Last year a similar project resulted 
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in the completion of a section of an- 
other cross-county route. This one 
had four lanes with a twenty-foot 
median. 

The Virginia Department of High- 
ways controls seven highways, totaling 
approximately thirty-two miles, all of 
which are an important part of the 
plan. In the State’s twenty-year plan 
the minimum standard for all of the 
mileage provides for four-lane divided 
highways. All construction in recent 
vears by the State has conformed to 
this plan. 

With all of this planned and com- 
pleted work, Arlington can look for- 
ward to a modern express and thor- 
oughfare system of highways. 


PRESENTS ELGIN REPORT 
Trafhe accidents in Elgin, IIl., are 


costing the persons involved over 
$16,700 a month in direct “out of 
officials 


the poc ket” ; 
were told recently in a report delivered 


payments, city 
by J. A. Carrothers, acting director of 
trafic engineering for the National 
Conservation Bureau. 

Mr. Carrothers turned over to 
Mayor Walter E. Miller a 55-page 
report on the traffic ills causing undue 
congestion and a large number of 
serious accidents in Elgin. 

In the first eight months of 1947 
there were 758 reported trafic acci- 
dents in Elgin, Mr. Carrothers said. 
Four of these resulted in death and 
111 in injury to drivers, passengers 
and pedestrians. Total direct cost of 
the accidents was $133,300. 





C. J. TILDEN, HON. MEM., 
DISCUSSES 


London “jraffie 
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Plans from New Zealand 


by A. E. 


N' w ZEALAND claims to have the 
safest roads of any of the 
motorized countries. With one motor 
vehicle for ev ery SIX persons, and each 
vehicle burning over 300 gallons of 
petrol in a year, New Zealand is 
United States of 
America in ownership and utilization 


second only to 


of the motor vehicle. 

Trafhe is distributed over 50,000 
miles of road and daily volumes do 
not exceed 10,000 vehicles on any 
highway. Less than 200 miles of 
highway carry volumes of traffic in 
excess of 1,000 vehicles during an 
average day, while the State Highway 
system of nearly 4,000 miles averages 
only 400 motor vehicles per day. 

The largest cities have populations 
in the 100,000-200,000 group and 
have recorded volumes up to 17,000 
vehicles daily with 
2,800 per hour. 

With a population of less than 2 
million people New Zealand cannot 
support an 


peaks reaching 


ambitious road system 
to meet traffic needs that are far in 
advance of those of present day traffic 
volumes. Consequently there are few 
highways of more than two lanes and 
the separation of grades at intersec- 
tions is a dream of the future. Many 
of the grade crossings with the rail- 
ways have been eliminated but there 
are still very many of these where a 
definite hazard exists. 
Lighting Is Poor 

Street lighting is deplorably inade- 
quate as an aid to traffic, and highway 
lighting is non-existent. About 20‘ 
of trafic moves at night but over 
§0°% of the fatalities and serious ac- 





Mr. Forsyth is traffic engineer, Transport 
Department, Head Office, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 


FORSYTH, 


Mem. ITE 


ASSOC 4 


cidents occur in hours of darkness. 
There are as many bicycles as 
motor vehicles but cycle trafhe has 
to share the roadway with the motor 
vehicle. Footpaths do not extend as 
far as the settled areas and the pedes- 
trian from villages and seaside resorts 
is obliged to walk on the highway. 
Thus it is seen that the hazards of 
the road are considerable. Yet we 
kill only 6 people per 10,000 motor 
vehicles in a year compared with 10 
in United States of America, 17 in 
Australia. Our 
death rate per million gallons of petrol 


Britain and 12 in 
used has dropped steadily from 3.22 
m 1930 to: 35.09 im. 1935 to 2.75 m 
1940 to 1.97 in 1945. 
Uniform Laws 

Administration of the trafic laws 
is in the hands of the Minister of 
Transport. One uniform set of laws 
applies throughout the 
minion. Any special local by-laws 
relating to trafhce first have to be 
approved by the Minister. 

The control of trafic is vested in 


whole Do- 


the Transport Department of the gen- 
eral Government and in the larger 
municipalities. The Transport De- 
partment maintains a force of 100 
trafic officers and the local authorities 
can muster about 120 uniformed men. 
In the cities point duty and control 
of parking take up the time of many 
of the local men. There are mobile 
patrols in the cities, however, and all 
of the Government’s trafic staff are 
mobile, their first duty being the pre- 
vention of traffic accidents. 

This trafic control organization is 
quite a separate entity from the civil 
police. The latter are responsible for 
the maintenance of law and order, 
but have no special responsibilities in 
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the trafhc field except in the case of 
an accident involving some personal 
injury. While a police constable has 
all the necessary powers to deal with 
a breach of the traffic laws he is not 
specially trained in the control of 
trafhe nor would he normally be 


called upon to undertake such duties. 


‘Traffic’ Officers 

On the other hand the responsibili- 
ties of the traffic ofhcers do not extend 
to fields of law enforcement uncon- 
The officers are 
specially trained in all phases of traffic 
control. Their powers of arrest cover 


nected with trafhc. 


the reckless, negligent or intoxicated 
driver but do not extend beyond this. 

The policy of traffic law enforce- 
ment laid down by the Government is 


one of training all users of the streets 
and highways to the proper use of 
these facilities and urging care and 
courtesy as the prime requirement. The 
trafhe officers are expected to set an 
example in their own strict observance 
of the rules of the road, in their 
courteous manner of driving and in 
their approach to the general public 
using the roads. It is not desired to 
drag every trafic offender before the 
courts. An officer who is officious or 
shows a “prosecution complex” is of 
no use to the Department. On an aver- 
age the trafic officer cautions perhaps 
ten persons who are making some error 
on the road before he issues a ticket. 
Less than half the tickets issued result 
in prosecution of the offender in the 








courts. However, no latitude is given 
to the speed merchant, reckless driver, 
or to the “drunk-in-charge”’. 
Records Kept 

At headquarters a register is main- 
tained of all licensed drivers—some 
400,000. Personal injury accidents and 
violations are 
The 


result of 


a record of trafhe 


entered on these cards. driv er 
“ticketed” as the 
trafhe 


indicates an 


who is 


some offense, but whose case 


error of judgment, or 
forgetfulness or minor carelessness, is 
receives a 


not prosecuted, Instead he 


suitably worded letter pointing out 
that such errors are productiy Cc of acci- 
dents and asking his future coopera- 
tion. However, his offense is recorded 
on his card and it is found to be the 
that 


On the other hand, 


exception this driver offends 


again. W hen a 
driver begins to acquire a history of 
accidents or violations or both, his 
driving history is examined by a skilled 
trafhc officer and if considered neces- 
sary he is put through searching tests 
to determine whether he should retain 
his license. 

All applicants for a license must 
qualify in their knowledge of trafhe 
laws, and must pass an eye-sight test 
and a test in handling a motor vehicle. 
All testing officers are appointed by 
the Minister of Transport and the 
majority of the tests are carried out 
by the traffic 
have reached the age of seventy years 


officers. Drivers who 
are required to undergo a driving test 
annually, and at the same time submit 
a satisfactory medical certificate. 
Vehicle Fitness 

All motor-vehicles must carry war- 
rants of fitness which are renewable 
at six-month intervals. Warrants are 
issued by Government inspectors, by 
municipal authorities, or by private 
garages which are properly equipped 
and approved for the purpose by the 
Minister of Transport. 

The whole traffic safety set-up is 
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Zealand 
Thus all 
the basis 


New 


under the one department. 


brought together in 


accident data, which form 
for all preventive action taken, are 
handled in the Transport Department 
by staff attached to the trafic engi- 
neer. Accident maps are prepared and 
enforcement are 


yropaganda = and 
propags 


quickly directed to meet trends in 


regard to types of accidents, bad acci 
dent localities, predominating causes, 
and hours of occurrence. Here also 
the accident repeater is identified and 
handed over lo the dr-ver 
The — trafhe 


maintains a guiding influence upon the 


his case 


investigator. engineer 


education and enforcement policies 
and activities. 
Educational Factors 

The work of the trafic ofhcer in 


the trafhe education of the individual 
road user is supported by the usual 
forms of 


propaganda through — the 


various advertising media. All such 
matter is designed to be informative 
and eschews the emotional appeal. 
To instruct and train the future 
road user while still a child, a number 
of trafhe inspectors with aptitude for 
been 
trained as instructors. These men pay 


dealing with children, have 
regular visits to the schools and give 
talks on trafhc supplemented by ap- 
propriate films. They also patrol the 
roads in school vicinities and in places 
where children congregate. 
While there is little that is 
tacular in this policy of accident pre- 


spec = 


vention which deals primarily with 
the human factor, it has paid dividends 
in a steadily reducing road toll during 
the past ten years. That a great deal 
more can be attempted and achieved is 
undeniable. 


STUDY BEING COMPLETED 

After a year’s intensive work, led 
by J. P. Buckley, engineer-director, 
the engineering analysis of Michigan’s 
highway needs is now nearing com- 
pletion. 
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Speed 


JHILOSOPHERS have 


by Bryan WILSON, 


argued that 

speed, per se, is not destructive. 
The earth, they point out, has moved 
along for several millions of years at a 
speed exceeding 66,000 miles per hour 
without denting a fender, so to speak, 
in its annual trip around the sun. In 
the field of Astronomy, such speed 1S 
. snail’s pace compared with that of 
some of the more stream-lined jobs. It 
must be remembered, however, that 
this elliptical path travelled by the 
earth is in the nature of a highly ad 
vanced freeway, with no cross trafhe¢ 
ind no other vehicle on the road. 
Then, too, the driver is both omnipo 
tent and omniscient! 

The Kansas statute referring to 
speed on highways is rather indetermi 
nate. The gist of it is that: “No per 
son shall drive a vehicle on a highw ay 
at a speed greater than 1S reasonable 
ind prudent under the conditions then 
existing.” This leaves the matter of 
the judgment of existing conditions 
ind the speed selected for driving 
unde: these conditions entirely up to 
a driver who may or may not be ca 
pable of sound judgment. Under this 
set-up there is also a frequent conflict 
of judgments; i.e., the driver and the 
State highway patrol trooper. 
List Speed Limits 

Determinate speeds as fixed by Kan- 
sas law are: 30 miles per hour in resi- 
dential sections and 20 miles per hour 
in business sections of a city; outside 
the city limits, trucks of more than 
S000 pounds gross weight, not over 
40 miles per hour; trucks under 5000 
pounds gross weight not over 55 miles 
per hour; school buses, not over 35 
miles per hour. 


Mr. Wilson is Ass’t. Safety Engineer of the 
State Highway Commission of Kansas. 


oniug tn “Kanead 


Assoc. Mem., ITI 


During the ten years that have 
elapsed since Kansas passed the Uni- 
form Traffic Act, we have established 
about fifty speed zones. Ninety per 
cent of these restricted zones are ad- 
jacent to the larger cities in the state. 
We call this latter type “city ap- 
proach” zones. The physical condi- 
tions warranting such a zone are 
usually due to a decentralization 
process that is going on in most of 
the larger towns of Kansas. As the 
town grows and becomes crowded 
filling stations, skating rinks, night 
clubs, chain stores, cafes and factories 
move outside the city limits where 
more space may be had for private 
parking. This movement is usually 
along a continuation of the principal 
streets of the city, which, in turn, 
are usually connecting links in the 


When the 


growth along the highw ay outside the 


State highway system. 
city limits becomes so congested as to 
approximate a business street within 
the city, we begin to have accidents. 
Our data show that most of them are 
due to unrestricted speeds and the 
frequency of turning movements 
around places of business and enter- 
tainment. Soon a petition from local 
residents is received advising us to do 
something about “these cars that go 
through here at eighty milcs per 
hour.” 
*“Eighty’’ Is High 

We don’t pretend to know why the 
figure eighty is so popular a numeral, 
but we suspect that it is because it is 
a disquieting speed and may cause us 
to prick up our ears. Of course, a 
speed check at this locality shows that 
the figure eighty is a gross exaggera- 
tion. However, some cars are checked 


doing between sixty and seventy miles 
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per hour. This, we feel, is too great a 
speed for existing conditions, so we 
prepare a topographical map on a 
tracing, carefully showing all build- 
ings and entrances for the congested 
distance, make blue prints and submit 
them with a speed zone resolution to 
the State 
the gentlemen who 


Highway Commission. If 
compose _ this 
Commission see eye to eye with us, a 
speed zone results. 

Our authority to designate such 
zones is derived from the Speed Re 
striction law which states that “when- 
ever the Highway Commission shall 
determine upon the basis of an engi 
neering and traffic investigation that 
any prima facie speed here-in-before 
set forth is greater than is reasonable 
or safe under the conditions found to 
exist at any intersection or other place 
or upon any part of a highway, said 
Commission shall determine and de- 
clare a reasonable and safe prima faci 
speed limit there-at which shall be 
effective when appropriate signs giv 
ing notice thereof are erected at such 
intersection or other place or part of 


the highway.’ 
Set Limit at 35 


It is customary for us to set up a 
zone of thirty-five miles an hour in a 
City Approach zone since travel is 
along what approximates a city street. 
Then, too, at least half of the travel is 
towards a city limit where a_ thirty 
mile per hour sign will confront the 
drivers. We, therefore, feel that this 
is a transitions speed. Such a zone re- 
moves the necessity of judgment on 
the part of the drivers and is also a 
great aid to the highway patrol in 
enforcement. 

Other rural speed zones protect en- 
trances to large plants, or take in a 
which, due to 
faulty alignment, narrow bridges, etc., 


section of highway 


has a high accident frequency. 
Accidents Reduced 


We do not make a practice of zon- 
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ing a length of highway under one- 
half mile, as the highway patrol takes 
a dim view of shorter zones. Due to a 
lack of a sufficiently strong highway 
patrol for the almost 10,000 miles of 
state and federal highways in Kansas, 
enforcement of these zones is very 
poor. Sheriffs in our one hundred five 
counties cannot be depended upon for 
trafhe enforcement. There is a general 
feeling among them that this sort of 
thing is up to the highway patrol. 
Yet, strange to say, in spite of lack of 
enforcement and the fact tha 
proportion of drivers violate the stated 


a large 


speed by from ten to twenty five mi'es 
per hour, our records show that there 
have always been accident reductions 
in these zones. Perhaps the very fact 
that the driver knows he is violating 


| 


the regulation makes him more alert 


to conditions. 


Vehicle Considered 
Aside from City Approach zene 
we really hav e to be shown the neces 
sity of a zone on rural highways. We 
realize, and the Commission § realizes 
that the 


throughout the ages has been to trans 


dominant idea of man 


port both himself and his merchandise 
from one place to another in the 
quickest possible time. We know that 
each year motor companies build bet 
ter and speedier cars and that newer 
and better designed highways are be- 
ing built with a greater number of 
safety features. 

We also take into consideration the 
economic aspects of speed restrictions. 
When the question of zoning a certain 
section of the highway is brought to 
the attention of highway officials 
through a sequence of accidents de- 
termined to be the result of a speed 
not reasonable or prudent under con- 
ditions then existing, the officials do 
not act hastily. It is realized that this 
is a modern age and that time is 
money. Every employed person is paid 
for his time. The efficient person is the 
one who accomplishes most in the time 


Ay 
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for which he is paid. Everyone is 
trying to save time. Realizing this, 
the Kansas Highway Commission 
wishes to be very sure that a limitation 
of speed upon a highway is necessary 
before taking an action that will result 
in loss of time, this loss being a func- 
tion of the length of the limited sec- 
tion, the stated speed for safety, and 
the number of motor vehicles using 


that partic ul ul highw ay. 


Example Given 


Let us take for a problem in speed 
zoning a section of highw ay two miles 
in length. Our presumption will be 
that time is money. We will assume 
that 3000 vehicles per twenty-four 
hours use this highw ay, and that the 
iverage speed is fifty miles per hour. 
Assume that a_ thirty-five mile per 


hour 7one has been requested. 


Before ZONING, this two mile section 
has been traveled at fifty miles per 
hour, which means that the two miles 
has been traversed in 2.4 minutes. 
After the thirty five mile per hour 
zoning, the time required to travers¢ 
it will amount to 3.43 minutes. This 
means a loss of time to each car of 
1.03 minutes. 3000 x 1.03 « juals 3090 
minutes, or 51.5 hours per day to the 
driving public. This amounts to 
18,797 hours, or 783 days per year. If 
it is assumed that the pay ot the aver- 
ige driver is $6.00 per day, the mone 
tary loss annually is $4698.00. 


Naturally, no highway official likes 
to think that he is causing a loss of 
this magnitude annually to the public 
unless he is certain that by virtue of 
the reduced speed lives will be saved. 
On these lives it is impossible to agree 
on a monetary value, as such a value 
would depend on whether or not it 
was your wife or your child that was 
killed. 

On rural zones we use the 85 per- 
centile method. We take a spot check 
of the speed of five hundred cars 
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bearing a local license. The speed at 
which 85 per cent of these local ve- 
hicles travel is determined. Then, on 
the assumption that if these 85 per 
cent, knowing the alignment, sight 
distances, roadside development, etc., 
travel at a certain speed this speed 
must be near a reasonable one, we 
accept it as a basis for our zone. Next, 
we interview local people who use the 
road, local sheriffs and peace officers, 
and the local highway patrol troopers. 
If all seem to agree rather closely , then 
our speed is accepted as the probable 
speed reasonable and prudent under the 
conditions then existing. 


We also have ideas about the sign- 
ing of such speed zones. For instance, 
peace officers tell us that even the 
most respected citizen who violates a 
trafhe regulation or ordinance objects 
to feeling that he has been ambushed, 
or trapped. To prevent that feeling 
and to give fair warning to all, we 
place a slow-type standard sign about 
four hundred feet from each end of 
the zone. This sign bears the legend: 
“Speed Zone Ahead”. 


the zone we place a sign bearing the 


At each end of 


legend: ‘Resume Speed—Thank You”. 
We feel that the small extra cost of 
the “Thank You” is repaid by taking 
some of the bitterness of restriction 
from the mouth of the driver. 

We also like to have the speed limit 
signs not over an eighth of a mile 
apart, so that one of the signs 1S always 
visible ahead. This prevents the old 
ilibi on the part of the violator: “I 
saw the speed limit sign and slowed 
down, but as I didn’t see any other 
sign I thought I was through the 
zone.” 


Our records show that speed zoning 
is important in accident prevention 
providing it is not overdone. Restric- 
tions are disliked by all of us, and are 
justifiable only if it is satisfactorily 


proven that they are necessary. 
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Merits of Polarization 


by LEVERNE JOHNSON, 


D* Epwin H. LANpb, president ot 
the Polaroid Corporation, be 
lieves the polaroid headlight system 1s 
now ready technically and suitable for 
mass production, 

“We believe,” he says, “that the 
most suitable method introducing 
the system is to build equipment into 
ill new cars beginning on a certain 
date to be decided.” 


J. H. Hunt, 


Engineering 


reporting = for the 
Liaison Committee of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa 
tion, said that the committee “has 
recommended against the adoption ot 
polarized headlighting at this time.” 

Dr. Land and Mr. Hunt, along with 
Val J. Roper of the 
presented at the 1947 
Research 


Board some enlightening and interest 


General Electric 
Company, 
meeting of the Highway 
ing information on the whole question 
of the use of polarization for the elimi 
nation of headlight glare. 


Reduces Glare 

Using beam control of unpolarized 
light it is possible only to reduc« 
glare, not to climinate it, Dr. Land 
reported. With cars 400 feet apart, 
and with nearly ideal conditions of 
level road and properly aimed lower 
beam, an oncoming driver receives 
some 900 beam-candle power in his 
Land says, “With 
an angular elevation of three degrees 


eyes. Moreover, Dr. 


and a curve in the road, you may be 
confronted with 20,000 beam candle 
power from the lower beam of the 
With an angular 
elevation of only one degree in the 
road, the upper beam throws the 
glare of 40,000 beam candle power 


” 


sealed beam system. 


into your cyes. 
The performance of the polaroid 
system, Dr. 


Land believes, eds, 


Managing I ditor 


as if you were alw ays driving with a 
light equal to the upper beam of 
your present sealed beam lights, and 
as if the approaching car were getting 
along with the lower beams of his 
sealed beam lamps cut, furthermore, 
to about one-seventh of their present 
brightness.” 

Dr. Land 


polaroid system not only successfully 


points out that the 


eliminates glare, but it eliminates the 
blind driving zone to the right ot 
in approaching pair of headlights. It 
is not possible, he claims, to eliminate 
this zone with present headlights, for 
in upper beam mectings drivers are 
blinded and in lower-beam meetings 
there 1s inadequat illumination plus 
some vlare. 

During the transition period between 
the present system of head lighting 
and the full use ot polaroid even 
“misuse of polarized headlights (is) 
no more hazardous than misuse of 


sealed beam now. 


Considers Cost 

As to cost, Dr. Land reports that 
“the polaroid system does not appear 

be out of line if you compare it 
with the cost of a number of popular 
automotive accessories: it may be 
somewhat morc than an outside sun 
visor, about the same as a good heater, 
perhaps as much as a good radio.” 
Moreover, mass production can_ be 
expected to reduce the cost. 

On the matter of length of the 
transition period, Dr. Land claims 
Y the system can be working at 
high degree of effectiveness in pos 
sibly five, certainly in less than eight 
years after it is introduced.” 

In his remarks discussing reasons 
why the industry turned down the 


adoption of polarized headlighting at 


of 


p! 
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this time, Mr. Hunt outlined many 
of the tests conducted under the aus- 
of the Liaison 


pices Engineering 


Committee working in cooperation 


with the Polaroid Corporation, the 
General Electric Company Lamp Di- 
vision, and the engineers of the 
,utomotive electrical equipment 


manutacturers. 


Loss of Light 


“Polarizing the light,” says Mr. 


Hunt, “by passing it through the 
sheet as fixed to the headlamps Causes 
the loss of about 60° ot 
under the best consiiaaiie: The viewe) 
thsorbs about 25% of the light 


polarized in the same plane as the 


the light 


icwer. Therefore if a driver behind 


1 viewer having the same plane of 
polarization as the headlamps is to see 
in object as well with polarized light 

he could with ordinary light with 
1 viewer over three times as much 
light must be provided before polariz- 
ing a. objects 

little 


in li; imp 


Since dark colored 
do not depolarize very much, 
over a three times increase 
watts is required for equal safety. To 
insist on equal seeing of light colored 
with polarized light’ would 
over — Six much 
al the 


colored objects depolarize nearly all of 


al 40 cf ts 
demand times as 


wattaxe lamp since the light 
the polarized light striking them, and 
the viewer absorbs over 60‘, of the 


depolarized light reaching it.” 


More Wattage Needed 


Lamp wattage needed tor polaroid 
lamps is 125, as compared with 45 for 
sealed beam 


present equipment, Mr. 


Hunt reported. The end result will 
necessitate the use of a generator with 
ipproximately double the capacity of 


Ne Ww 


be heavier and 


present equipment. generators 


would have would 


obviously require more power to 
operate. Heavier wiring would be 
necessary, says Mr. Hunt, and possibly 


i larger battery. “The overall result,’ 


he contends, “' ‘ sa considerable i increase 
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More than 850 top engineers, 


research men and leaders from 


both public officialdom and in- 


dustry considered 120 reports 
and papers presented through 24 
committees at the 27th annual 


ms: of Research 


B oard i 


Highway 
1 December. 
The scope of the program and 
attendance gave that 
transportation leaders 


evidence 
highway 
their 
responsibilities both in construc 
and trafthe 
sizing 
trafhe 


are acutely aware of vast 


tion safety. Empha- 
planning and 
with 


struction technology, the 


highway 


safety along con 
mect- 
ing was regarded generally as 
the most outstanding of its kind 


ever held. 





in weight and cost, in fact a very 
large part of the total cost increase is 
in this part of the equipment.’ 

“The cost,” Mr. Hunt reported, ‘‘on 
the basis of cost of last summer 
varied from $30.00 to $80.00 per car. 
On sales in a normal year this increase 
in unit price would represent a cost to 
the public of $100,000,000 or more.” 

In discussing a number of possible 


plans for introducing the polaroid 


system, Mr. Hunt pointed out that it 
would be necessary to enact new legis- 
lation and to modify enforcement pro- 
cedures to deal with the mixed use of 
the two lighting systems during the 
transition period. Also, legislation 
in some states limiting beam candle 
power to 75,000 must be modified. 
Polaroid lamp output may run up to 
100,000 beam candle power. 

The addition of a pair of city driv- 
ing lights—a total of four headlights 
across the front of the car—is another 


item Mr. 


Hunt pointed out. These 


are necessary in order not to 


blind 
pedestrians while driving in cities, for 
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pedestrians will not have polaroid 
viewers. 
Not for Urban Use 

On the subject of viewers, Mr. 


Hunt points out that an extra viewer 


for a second front-seat passenger 1s 
no problem, but goggles may be neces- 
sary for rear seat passengers. Viewers 
could not be used in city driving at 
night since they absorb 60 per cent of 


the light provided by street lighting. 


In addition to stopping direct beams 
from opposing polarized lights, the 
viewer also stops light reflected with- 
out depolarization from the roadway 
or atmospheric particles. 


Therefore,’ Mr. Hunt 


mospheric glow from lamps about a 


says, ‘‘at- 


curve, or over a hilltop becomes in- 
visible to a driver behind a viewer.” 
This places even greater importance 
than 
side of the roadway when approaching 


ever on staying on the right 


hilltops and curves. It also adds to 
the danger while in the left lane 
during a passing maneuver, because 
the atmospheric glow of an approach- 
ing car is not present. Mr. Hunt also 
said that where one car is following 
another, the headlights of the second 
car may be masked by the first car 
since the headlights of the second car 


can be detected only by direct sight. 

Mr. Hunt pointed out 
bility of bad 
polaroid 


the possi- 
public reaction to 


lighting when drivers of 
new cars with the polaroid system 
that they have no effective 


protection from sealed beam uppers. 


realize 


New “polaroid drivers” may feel that 
they have paid for something which 
protects the other driver, if he installs 
a viewer, but until the number of 
polaroid users is substantially great 
they have increased their own protec- 
tion little. 

One of Mr. Hunt’s closing para- 


graphs was: “Based on experience to 
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B V. 


Regal, 
Materials, Missouri State High- 
way Department was 


Engineer of 


elected 
chairman of the Highway Re- 
search Board, and R. A. Moyer, 
Research 


Associate Professor of 


Highway Engineering, Lowa 
State College, 
Pyke Johnson, Automotiv< 
Safety 
was re-clected to the Executive 
Committee. 


Vice-Chairman. 


Foundation, President, 


date, our Committee is not convinced 
that the benefits during a considerable 
period after complete conversion to 
will overbalance 


polarized lighting 


the troubles which it feels certain 
will develop in the long transition 
period. Therefore, the Committee 
believes that it is not in the public 
interest to introduce polarized lighting 


at this time.” 
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Pre ovecting the Pedestrian 


by Ernest H. MILLer, 


A comprchensive pedestrian program 
in South Bend in August 
of 1940, after a detailed survey of 


was started 


pedestrian problems and analysis of 
pedestrian accidents was presented to 
the City Traffic Penge wae in the 
form of a report by the City Trafhe 
This report was peu "The 
—South 3end’s © Number 
Trafhe Safety” 


analysis of 


Engineer. 
Pedestrian 
One Problem in 

This report covered 
pedestrian fatalities over a period of 
six years, and analysis of other pe- 
destrian-motor vehicle accidents over 
a two-year period. The report revealed 
that the pedestrian was the most 
frequent victim of motor-vehicle ac- 
cidents in South Bend. During the 
period 1934 to 1939, 53 per cent of all 
persons killed and 48 per cent of all 
persons injured in_ traffic accidents 
were pedestrians. 

Comprehensive Report 

The survey and report revealed who 
these men and women, boys and girls 
were that were killed and injured in 
South Bend. It revealed also where, 
when and most important of all why 
these accidents happened. 

The Trafic Commission took im- 
mediate action and appointed various 
committees within the Commission to 
cope with the problem and organ- 
ized Engineering, Education and En 
forcement program was outlined and 
put into operation. 

South Bend did not do anything out 
of the ordinary in the way of pe- 
destrian safety activity. However, the 


pedestrian safety program was and 


*The City Traffic Commission is a group of 
21 men appointed by the Mayor to act in an 
advisory capacity on traffic safety matters. 
The membership is composed of city officials 
and civic leaders. Mr. Miller is City Traffic 
Engineer, South Bend, Indiana. 


Junior Mem., IT] 


still is based on facts and is continu- 
ous. The fact that the pedestrian 
program is not spasmodic is the main 


reason for its success. 


Press is Helpful 

Among the many activities carried 
out during our pedestrian safety pro 
gram, the 


special mention. It is probable that no 


following are worthy of 


other newspaper in the country has 
devoted sO much space to trafhe satety 
as the South Bend Tribune, and cer- 
tainly no other daily puts safety on 
the front page to the same extent. To 
give you some idea of the cooperation 
received from the Tribune, a total of 
37 full newspaper pages on_ traffic 
safety, a large share of which was 
devoted to the pedestrian, was pub- 
lished in the 12 months following the 
inauguration of the pedestrian pro- 
gram. These 37 full newspaper pages 
articles, 113 
features, 92 pictures and 119 edi- 


torials. WSBT, the Tribune broadcast- 
ing station, 


including 302 news 


produced 28 hours of 
safety programs, and broadcast 1,250 
spot announcements on safety during 
this same 12-month period. Other 
activities such as Boy Scouts in the 
central business area with posters in- 
forming motorists and pedestrians each 
others rights; sidewalk messages, con- 
centrations of police officers in the 
area to warn motorists and pedestrians 
of unsafe practices, and issuing of 
warning tickets are but a few worthy 
of mention. 


Results Obtained 
Results of 
sa fet y 


continued — pedestrian 
activity in South Bend are 
somewhat reflected in the obedience to 
signal indications in the central busi- 
ness section. In 1940 just prior to the 


launching of the pedestrian program, 
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§8.3 per cent of all pedestrians ob 
served, crossed with the green light. 
In 1941, after the 


pedestrian program was started, 79.2 


eight months 
per cent walked with the green light. 
In 1945, 94.8 per cent, and in 1946, 


just prior to the installation of 


“Walk-wait” 


per cent crossed with the green light. 


pedestrian signals 98.5 


The increase in pedestrian obedience 
to signals in 1941 over 1940 was 
brought about mainly through eight 
months of concentrated educational 
activity aimed particularly at the 
motorist. This included the stationing 
of police officers at the main intersec 
tions in the downtown district to 
insist that motorists turning right and 
left yield to pedestrians walking with 
the green light. This was done becaus 
analysis of pedestrian accidents showed 
that more pedestrians were struck 
walking with the green light than 
when walking against it, and that the 
majority of pedestrians were struck 
by turning vehicles. 

Prior to 1940, motorists did not 
yield to pedestrians at all when making 


That 
pedestrians 


turns. obviously discouraged 


from walking with the 
green light because they were usually 
blocked by turning vehicles. By 1941, 
the majority of motorists were yielding 
to pedestrians and a substantial in 
crease in pedestrian obedience (from 
§8.3 to 79.2 per cent) was recorded. 
Today motorists yield nearly 100 per 
cent. 


Educational Program 


1942, after 24 months 
activity, the first 


In August 
of educational 
pedestrian arrest was made for walking 
against a red light. This was a test 
case and was the only pedestrian arrest 
made in 1942 for crossing against a 
red light. In 1943, 198 pedestrian 
arrests were made for crossing against 
a red light. In 1944, 169 arrests were 
made and in 1945 the number was 27. 
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Elimination of jaywalking or cross 
ing between street intersections was 
also included in the pedestrian program 
and has shown similar results. For 
example, the worst mid bloc k crossing 
in the central area in 1940 showed 725 
pedestrians per hour crossing mid 
block across Michigan Street (U. S. 
31) between Jefferson Boulevard and 
Wayne Street. 


13 per hour. 


South 


walk-wait signals at 17 


Today the number is 


Bend now has _ pedestrian 
intersections 
in the central business area. One 
month after the installation of the 
signals and before any arrests were 


made, voluntary obedience to the 
signal indications was 93.4 per cent. 
Specifically 93.4 per cent crossed with 
the walk green indication, 5.1 per cent 
with the wait-green indication and 1.5 
per cent with the wait-red indication. 
The enforcement program started on 
the fifth week after installation of 
the pedestrian walk-wait signals and 
it 1s believed that soon there will be 
nearly 100 per cent obedience to these 


signals. 


Not only has pedestrian obedience 
to signals greatly improved and jay 
walking decreased, but the pedestrian 
accident experience over this same 
period of continuous pedestrian safety 
activity has also shown a decided im 
provement. Pedestrian fatalities in the 
City of South Bend from 1934 to 
1939 inclusive numbered 61 out of a 
total of 114 trafhe fatalities in the 
city. This is 53 per cent of the total. 
From 1940 to 1945 inclusive the 
number of pedestrian fatalities was 41 
out of a total of 106 trathe fatalities 
in the city. This is only 39 per cent 
of the total. These figures, six years 
after as compared to six years before, 
are very encouraging and while the 
city is not satisfied with this achieve 
ment, it is evident that the efforts put 
forth in the pedestrian program were 
well worthwhile. 
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“rate aud Parking Predicament 


by Henry W. 


| Ht trathe problem is 
the 


' gentle rain that falleth from 


Ss universal 


heaven. Ihe only difference is that 
there 1s nothing ventle about it. Th 
problem 1S 


the pain ind 


const intly pointed up by 
uffering and death of 
traflic accident victims and the eco 
nomic loss that results from inethcient 
movement of trathc. And the increase 
in the number of motor vehicles which 
may rease nably be ¢ A ped ted in thi next 
few years emphasiz¢ s the necessity for 
careful planning now to solve the 


pl dicament of trathe and parking. 


The aspects of the over-all problem 
ire legion in variety, but they may b 
rcsolved into two yen ral categories 
those affecting the pedestrian, ind 


those affecting the driver. 


Needs Instruction 

The mounting toll of pedestrians 
who ul either killed oO! injured in 
trathe accidents is imple proot that 
omeone must take care of the pedes 
trian until he learns to take care of 
himself. The solution will lie in edu 
cating him to walk safely and at the 
same time improve the physical facili 


ties which affect his movement. 


There is ample evidence also that 
the driver should come in tor some 
attention. For example, many drivers 
have never had a re-examination al 
though they have held licenses for as 


many as twenty-five or thirty years. 


Last, but by no means least, 1s the 
parking enigma. The constant increas¢ 
in motor vehicles serves but to accent 
a situation that was serious years ago. 
The situation has now reached the 
point where action must be substituted 
for theoretical discussion. Americans 
own cars and something must be done 
to provide space for them. 
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Member, ITE 
Lacks Appreciation 
The unfortunate fact is that the 


iverage citizen, although vitally at 
fected by trafhc, is entirely lacking 
in appreciation of its seriousness. He 

ually thinks only of the actual 
movement that ipplies to him person 
uly. The fact that thirty thousand or 
more persons die annually in_ trafh« 
iccidents is of little conse juence to 
the averay pedestrian Or drive: until 
omeone h knows become 1 victim 
or he is directly involved in a fatal 


n ish Ip. 
Stress Illumination 


The unwarranted high night-tim 
iccident. toll places upon those of us 
in responsibk positions the onus for 
lling the need for improved strect 


illumination and seeing that theori 


are resolved into actual iccom 
plishments. 
We know that present highway 


facilities with cross street interference, 
intiquated trafhe signals, stop signs, 
bad pedestrian habits and a myriad of 
marginal factors need prompt atten 
tion. Suc the average citizen does not 
know this, and must be informed so 
that we shall encounter less resistance 
and more sympathetic cooperation in 
the vital matter of safety on the 
highways. 


We are all aware of the need for 
better control and utilization of park 
ing at available curb spaces, and of 
the need for vastly increased off-street 
parking areas. Long ago we discovered 
the crying need for better utilization 
of present highway capacities by more 
frequent use of one way streets, 
turning prohibitions, pedestrian con- 
trol and greater use of mass transpor- 
tation facilities. 
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Signals Antiquated 


Not one of us has any excuse tor 
not knowing that antiquated trafhe 
receive 


contro! signal systems must 


prompt attention. 


It is a matter of record that driver 
The 
His 


reactions are slower. His vision is not 


limitations increase with age. 


elderly motorist is less agile. 


as good as it was. His mind often is 
preoccupied with other thoughts than 
these of the moment. What are we 
going to do about the problem of old 
ag: cars? Before the war the average 


e of the motor vehicle was seven 


ears. Now it is eleven. Deterioration 
utworn equipment merely adds to 


dilemma. 


Some Solutions 


There is one very logical starting 
int in the program to take care of 
That is in the matter of 
Support the 
clice and courts by encouraging their 
Both will do a good job 


This is the 


r trafhic. 
forcing trafhe laws. 


best efforts. 
f the public cooperates. 
first line of attack in making any 
safe for vehicular and 
Adequate laws 


community 
pedestrian movements. 
are on the books. Police departments 
are functioning. Courts are in opera- 
tion. There is no excuse for delay 
in this respect. 


An adequate public education pro- 
gram must be undertaken, using every 
known medium. The task of keeping 
the public informed of accident expe- 
riences, trafic legislation, enforcement 
and engineering improve- 
ments is a continuing one in which 


activities 


there must never be any letdown. The 
newspaper, radio and the _ billboard 
must be used without surcease so that 
the pedestrian and the driver are never 
allowed to forget that traffic is their 
problem. In Buffalo a major portion 
of the credit for our success in im- 
proving our accident picture may be 
traced directly to the magnanimous 
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ccoperation freely offered by the radio 
and press. 
Instruction in Schools 


There is likely to be little argument 


against the proposition that driver 
training should begin early. Ambherst 
Central High School has a_ driver 


training course that may well be the 
envy of every other high school in 
New York State. The same thing may 
and should be carried out in 


| he 


industry and its dealers stand ready to 


every 


secondary school. automobile 


ceoperate. Buffalo will have its first 
such course this summer in Bennett 
High School. We should see that 


schools in our communities follow suit. 


Recause it is not apt to meet with 
the immediate approval of the average 
motorist, it will be necessary to do an 
exceptional selling job in establishing 
the need for driver re-examination and 
Many have 


their licenses renewed time after time 


re-education. motorists 
by no more inconvenient a procedure 
than filling out a form and paying the 
nominal fee. The result is that many 
are entirely ignorant of new  trafhc 
control legislation. They are unaware, 
for example, that they are required to 
come to a complete stop when ap- 
proaching a standing school bus from 
either direction. They blithely ignore 
red signals at intersections protected 
by leading greens, because from force 
of habit they take their from 
approaching cars and not their side 
of the signal. The green arrow beneath 


cue 


many trafhc signals is an invitation 
to make a quick right turn without 
stopping as required by law. In 
Buffalo last year a survey showed that 
20 per cent of the drivers were guilty 
of this infraction. 


Re-examinations Suggested 
five 


years would be spaced sufficiently far 


Driver re-examination every 


apart to preclude the charge of con- 


stant inconvenience. Yet it would 
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enable the state to determine the 
physical ability of each operator to 
drive, and at the same time would 
offer an opportunity to acquaint him 
with new traffic legislation and tech- 
niques 

There is equal need for a continu- 
ing program of motor vehicle inspec- 
tion. The suggestion that this be 
carried out in automobile service 
stations appears to me to offer the 
least satisfactory solution. The human 
element is too great to insure efficient 
operation. It would be far better if 
this program were an official state 
function which could be carried on at 
permanent inspection stations in the 
densely populated areas, and probably 
by mobile units among smaller com- 
munities. 

There is one major solution to the 
hazard of night-time accidents. That 
is proper street and highway lighting. 
Many cities in the State of New 
Jersey have proved conclusively that 
lighting in accordance with the Il- 
luminating Engineering Society’s code 
reduced and, in some cases, altogether 
eliminated accidents. The success here 
in Buftalo of two demonstration light- 
ing areas lends further credence to the 
theory that accidents happen infre- 
quently on well-illuminated | streets. 
It is no idle anticipation that when 
Buffalo’s street lighting program is 
carried out in its entirety the annual 
night-time fatal accident toll may 
very well be reduced. 


‘‘Peck’s Bad Boy”’ 


The pedestrian is the Peck’s Bad 
Boy of modern trafic. While the mo- 
torist has been regulated, taxed and 
restricted, the pedestrian has gone his 
merry, jay-walking way, exposing 
himself to almost constant danger and 
adding materially to the woes of the 
driver. There is a crying need for 
enactment of legislation to control and 
protect the pedestrian. It will be no 
small task, but by no means impos- 
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sible, to convince the pedestrian that 
it will be better for him to arrive at 
his destination a minute or two later, 
but with the consciousness that his 
movement is protected, rather than 
getting there quicker but in the 
constant shadow of possible injury or 
death. 

It would be Utopian if we were able 
to make our highways wide enough 
to care for present and future ve- 
hicular loads. But since this in most 
cases is utterly impossible, we must 
seek recourse in the better use of the 
highways that we now have. This 
will consist of a practical program 
providing for, among other things, 
increased no-standing areas, one-way 
streets, turning prohibitions and im- 
proved trafhc control systems. 

Che facilitation of trafic movement 
across states has been a matter of 
concern for many years. We are about 
to see the fruition of careful planning 
in proposed throughways and arterial 
highways. There are some urban 
conditions that also will require major 
physical improvements. 


Staggered Hours 

In exceptionally bad situations it 
may be necessary to revert to the 
system of staggered opening and 
closing hours which proved so effective 
during the war. This spaces out peak 
hour demands for mass transportation 
services and levels off trafhc volumes 
on public highways. 

The parking predicament is offering 
a universal headache to the cities of 
America. It is particularly pressing 
in New York State and other areas 
which are subject to long periods of 
ice and snow. 

Winter relief is available in parking 
curfews which keep vehicles off streets 
during plowing periods. In Buffalo 
parking is prohibited on mass trans- 
portation routes from midnight to 
7:00 A.M. from October Ist to April 
Ist. A similar prohibition remains in 
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force throughout the balance of the 
year with the exception that the period 
is 2:30 to 7:00 A. M. 


Emergency Laws 

It is essential that every city have 
emergency legislation which would 
prohibit all parking on one side of all 
primary thoroughfares during times of 
heavy snow. And it is a matter ot 
common sense that we must all look 
forward to the day in the near future 
when there will be permanent no- 
parking regulations for all streets, 
business, main trafic or residential, if 
they are thirty feet or less in width. 

Elimination of curb parking and the 
increase in vehicular registrations are 
forcing public recognition of the 
desperate need for vastly increased off- 
street parking facilities. The Interna- 
tional Association of City Managers’ 
survey of municipal off-street parking 
facilities, which was printed in the 
April, 1946, issue of Public Manage- 
ment, had this to say: 

“By the end of 1946, a total of 
345 cities, or 40 per cent of the 875 
cities reporting information for the 
1947 Municipal Year Book, had one 
or more municipal off-street parking 
lots in operation, representing an in- 
crease of 63 per cent over 1942 when 
only 211 cities had city-owned park- 
ing lots. Sixty-five cities over 10,000 
population established one or more lots 
for use by the general public during 
1946.” 

Parking Studies 

The New York State Department 
of Public Works on March 12, 1946, 
compiled data for the Buffalo Urban 
Area Report. The statistics were taken 
in the twelve hour period from 7:00 
A.M. to 7:00 P.M. The report showed 
that in the downtown area 40,379 
vehicles used some type of parking. 
The majority, 16,056, parked at the 
curb, while an almost equal number, 
15,971, used parking lots. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 parked in garages while 
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data on the remaining 3,352 were not 
available. The report showed that the 
peak accumulation occurred between 
2:00 and 3:00 P.M. 10,350 


vehicles were parked. A survey taken 


when 


in approximately the same area in 1932 
showed approximately 50 per cent less 
parked vehicles. Expectancy for the 
future is that by 1960 we shall need 
space for 14,300 vehicles. 

Since 1937 the Board of Safety has 
eliminated many blocks of curb park- 
ing in the area and four key parking 
areas have been sold for building 
purposes. The combination of the two 
1,000 curb 
and off-street parking stalls in the 


have eliminated at least 


past two years. Very few buildings 
have been torn down during or since 
the war because of the demand for any 
kind, size or shape of a_ building. 
Today’s building costs are not helping 


the situation. 


Cite Parking Demands 

Thus the situation has just about 
reached the critical period. Charles H. 
Sells, Superintendent of the New York 
State Department of Public Works, 
illustrated in the Buffalo Urban Area 
Report “that by 1960, 60 three-story 
100’ x 100’ 
floor space, will be needed to handle 
8,000 car parking demands.” Mr. Sells 
assumes that all land will be too valu- 
able for 


buildings, with assumed 


ground parking, present 
garages will be maintained and curb 
parking to be permitted. The Board 
of Safety parking elimination program 
thus beosts the 8,000 car demand. 

This problem is being studied and 
will be met. 

Some Western New York munici- 
palities and private organizations are 
making progress with the parking 
problem. For example, in the Bailey- 
Kensington section of Buffalo, the 
Businessmen’s Association evolved a 
unique program to care for what is a 
residential shopping area. 


As a result of a study by the Park- 


a 


L) 
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ing Lot Committee of this Association, 
the Bailey-Kensington Parking Cor- 
poration was founded with a capitali- 
zation of $105,000. The money was 
solicited from interested merchants 
and property owners in the area. 

The plan called for five customer 
lots, approximate capacity of 400 cars, 
and three employee or reserve capacity 
lots with 154 stalls. To date, part of 
three of the customers’ lots are in 
operation. 

In July, 1946, the Lockport Mer- 
chants Association submitted a report 
entitled “Planned Off-street Parking 
lacilities” to the Lockport City Coun- 
cil. Their plan called for three 
facilities with a total capacity of 345 
units, total area of 93,220 sq. ft. 
costing $107,600. This estimated cost 
included $75,300 for land minus 
resale of buildings and $32,300 for 
improvements. One site required a 
rather expensive retaining wall in- 
stallation. 

The merchants submitted records 
that showed between May, 1942, and 
July, 1946, that 337 meters produced 
$105,851 and then urged that this 
money be spent for police enforce- 
ment, trafhec safety and parking fa- 
cilities. 

At this date, there has been little 
progress made on the parking plan 
but the Council has gone on record to 
ippropriate parking meter revenues 
for trafhe control improvements which 
include off-street terminal facilities. 

In June, 1946, President George A. 
sury, George V. Allen and_ other 
members of the Board of Direction 
and Parking Study Committee of 
suburban Kenmore, really went to 
work to study and bring out a plan 
to keep their business in the black and 
keep Kenmore on the map as a de- 
sirable shopping center. 

Briefly, the plan calls for three 


parking lots with a per day capacity 
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of 1200 cars, costing $52,000 for land 
and improvement. 


Other parts of the plan calls for 


parking meters, modernization of 
street lighting and other items for the 
business area. The parking meter 
revenues are to be earmarked to cover 
the cost of the off-street parking part 


of the plan. 


The dual problem of traffic and 
parking is self-evident. Statistics serve 
but to accent a situation of which we 
are all fully cognizant. We cannot 
seck excuse for failure to preserve the 
safety of our communities by saying 
we don’t know what to do. The fact 
of the matter is that we know where 
the solution lies, but the time has come 
when idle discussion must be sup- 
planted by immediate action. Munici- 
palities and private business organiza- 
tions must realize that the successful 
solution of both vehicular movement 
and parking is going to require 
substantial investments. In the final 
analysis these investments will pay off 
a thousand-fold in easier access to 
business and industrial areas, and in 
the marked reduction of all types of 
accidents. And who dare put a price 
on the value of suffering prevented 
and lives saved. 

Mr. Osborne is Traffic Advisor, Board of 
Safety, Buffalo, N. Y. This article was 


adapted from a speech presented at the 38th 
Annual New York State Conference of Mayors 





When Mason Nurick’s auto was 
stolen in Hollywood, he borrowed a 
neighbor’s to drive to the police sta- 
tion and report the loss. En route 
home, his borrowed car was smacked 
from behind. Mr. Nurick got out to 
check up on the damage, recognized 
the car which had hit him as his own, 


held the driver for police. 
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OD STUDY SHOWS VALUE OF CLEVELAND PARKING LOT 


by V. 
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Shown above and on page 174 are 
maps illustrating the origin and desti- 
nation of persons using the Municipal 
Free Parking Lot put i 
March 16, 1946. The 
and shown are 


in Operation 

percentages 
totals those of a 
survey made in April 1946 at which 
time the two lots south of the shore- 
way west of E. 9th Street, the large 
stadium lot the lot on the 
side of E. 9th Street just north of the 


Shoreway were in use. 


and west 


Periodic observations made since 


that time indicate that the ratios and 
percentages have not appreciably 
changed and could be applied to the 
present parking lots consisting of the 
two original lots south of the Shore- 


Mr. Johnson is City Traffic Eneineer, Dept. 
of Public Safety, Cleveland, Ohio. 


L. JoHNSON, Member, ITI 
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way west of E. 9th Street and the new 
lot south of the Shoreway east of E. 
9th Street interconnected 
with the original lots by 


which is 
a roadway 
under E. 9th Street providing all right 
hand turn bus loop service and inter- 
change between the lots. Applying the 
survey figures and ratios to present 
average day use the conditions would 
be: spaces—800, autos parked—1280, 
persons accommodated—1920. 

As expected most of the Municipal 
Lot patronage (80%) is by residents 
near the major feeder streets connected 
to the Shoreway. These feeder streets 
are Lake, Clifton, Detroit and Madison 
to the Berea, Triskett, Lorain 
and West Boulevard to the southwest; 
Saint Clair and 
northeast; and 


west; 


Lakeshore, 
to the 


Superior 


Cedar, Fair- 
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ae PRISMO IS: The most protective highway 
ht marking material known, because 
it is the most scientifically 
. 7 reflective marking material known 
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vit Standard in many cities, counties and states 
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““CENTERLITE”’ 


TRADEMARK OF M. M. & M. CO. 


cUTS 
MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


“Centerlite” stays on the job long 
after ordinary road marking ma- 
terials have been erased by traffic 
wear—wear that actually polishes 
“Centerlite” to ever-increasing bril- 
is more durable 
—lasts five times longer than ordi- 


liance! ‘‘Centerlite” 


nary pavement marking materials; 
cuts labor costs; gives motorists more 
brilliant warnings; guides and pro- 
tects with unequaled effectiveness. 


“Centerlite” combines spraying 


and reflectorizing in one economical 


WHAT IS “CENTERLITE”’ ? 


“CENTERLITE?” is mil- ‘ 

lions of microscopic glass 
spheres pre-mixed ina 

white or traffic yellow 
compound. Applied toa 

road surface, the compound bonds to 
the road in an even coating that 
increases in brilliance with wear! 


operation. It’s a pre-mixed com- 
pound of uniformly graded glass 
beads thoroughly blended with a 
long-wearing compound. This means 
faster application, absolutely uni- 
form reflective brilliance—and de- 
pendable work from your striping 
crews. 


A letter to Dept. TE 148, Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co., Saint Paul 6, 
Minn., will bring you complete infor- 
mation on ‘Centerlite” Reflective 
Pavement Marking Compound, 
Write today! 


THE SAFETY-CONDITIONING TEAM | for | 
every road and highway. j 
“SCOTCHLITE”’ for brilliant 

highway signs. Used on 

the highways of 48 states. 
“CENTERLITE” for brilliant 

road markings. White or yellow. 
Easy to apply as ordinary road mark- 
ing materials. 


CENTERLETFE— 


TRADEMARK OF M. M. & M. CO. 


REFLECTIVE COMPOUND 


ANOTHER 


3M 


PRODUCT 


COMPANY 


Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & Merc. CoO. Saint Paul 6, Minn. 
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Shaker and Moreland to the 
east coming into the Shoreway by way 
of the Liberty Row 
agonal parkway near E. 
Destination of all 
modated was to the areas immediately 


mount, 


northwest di- 
105th Street. 


persons accom- 


served by the bus loop. Distances for 


those who walked to their destination 
than 58% 
walked an average distance of 1650 
feet, 16°,—2915 feet, 154, —2100 
feet and 11‘, —3096 feet. The larger 
destination 


were greater expected: 


were to the 
Department Store and Office Building 
the Central Dis- 
trict. Most of the patrons were longer 
time parkers. 


percentages 


sections in Business 


The low percentages of origination 


from the southeast and southwest 
areas indicate a need for similar off- 
street parking facilities on the south- 
erly Central 


District—facilities for 


side of the Business 
the east 


now being provided by the privately 


areas 


DESTINATION OF PERSONS 
MUNICIPAL PARKING LOTS 
_BY_MODE OF “TRANSP 
IS82<PERSONS (FROM 
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operated Bus service lots at 
Euclid Avenue E. 21—E. 24th Streets. 
The City Administration is now at- 


| OOp 


tempting to provide these facilities. 
We feel that 
bus service parking lots just outside 


the low cost-low fee 


of the Central Business District are a 
definite advantage to the City. They 
permit access to the District without 
requiring individual passenger carry- 
ing vehicles to use the overloaded 
street system. They reduce congestion 
on the streets by eliminating the cruis- 
ing resulting from trying to find the 
curb, lot or garage space nearest to 
the destination and reduce the need for 
the City 
space at 


providing additional street 
tremendously high 
Obviously they reduce accident pos- 
sibilities. 


costs, 


In order to help pay for operation 
and maintenance of the present lots we 
recommended that a parking fee be 
charged possibly as low as 5 cents per 
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day. This fee could best be collected 
by installing parking meters which 
have been removed from city streets. 
The income would run about $50.00 
per day which would cover guard and 
meter costs, leaving some balance for 
maintenance of the lot surfaces. No 
action has been taken on the parking 
fee. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


by CHarces S. LECraAw, Jr. 
Associate Editor 


Heated Streets 

Thanks to the ingenuity of G. S. 
Paxson, Bridge Engineer of the Oregon 
State Highway Commission, snow and 
ice will be no problem on an 8 per 
cent grade on a 4-lane highway enter- 
ing Klamath Falls. The grade was 
necessitated by the distance—only 320 
feet—between a canal over which the 
railroad, 
under which the highway was routed. 


highway must pass and a 
Mr. Paxson decided to eliminate snow 
and ice problems by taking advantage 
of natural hot water, with tempera- 
tures up to 220 degrees, which is 
available from wells in Klamath Falls. 


“‘No_ long-range 


STRESS MAGNITUDE OF HIGHWAY PLANNING 


planning project can be 
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A 10-inch well was drilled and a 
2-inch pipe was run to the pavement 
area. The pavement slab will contain 
¥4-inch pipe in 60 foot panels. These 
pipes and the 2-inch pipe will con- 
stitute a circuit 


closed containing 


water in a solution of anti-freeze. 
Thermostatically controlled pumps set 
the water in motion when the tem- 
perature reaches the freezing point. 
The water is heated by pumping 
through a portion of the 2-inch pipe 
extending close to the bottom of the 
250-foot well. Another pump will 
exhaust hot water from the well, in 
order to prevent cooling of the well 
by constant circulation of cool water 
through the closed circuit. Full de- 
tails may be obtained from 
Builder and Engineer” 
October, 1947. 


“Pacific 
magazine ot 
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1 , i ae 21. 1 a 7 
2. 4 12. 3 22. 2 éZ.. 11 
2 13. 4 23. 3 13. 10 
4.5 14. 3 24. 4 14. 9 
» 4 15. 3 25. 3 45. 9 
6. 4 16. 5 26. 2 16 & 
+: 3 rt. 3 27. 5 ‘7.. 5 
8. 5 18. 5 28. 4 ix. 10 
9. 3 19. 4 29. 3 49 2 
10. 4 20. 5 30. 1 50. 11 


carried to successful 


conclusion unless adequate investigations are made of the economic and 
social, engineering, financial, and administrative aspects of the highway 


problem,”’ C. A. Steele, 


Public Roads Administration, 


reported at the 


Highway Research Board’s 27th annual meeting in December. 

“It is evident,’’ he said, ‘‘also that no satisfactory long-range highway 
plan can be developed for any state without due consideration being given 
to the road network as a whole; to the proper methods of financing highway 
construction, maintenance and administration on all systems and by all 
governmental units involved; and to the financial requirements of all aspects 


of governmental operations.” 


‘Planning must take into account,’’ said the speaker, ‘‘the expected 
ability of the public to support such programs as are contemplated. 
Consideration must also be given to what the future economic resources of 


a state are going to be; its population, the 


nature and extent of its 


agriculture and industry, and the wealth and income of its citizens.”’ 
Mr. Steele continued, ‘‘The job of making such a long-range plan is 
a tremendous one and can have far-reaching effects. It is sometimes 
apparent that those to whom the responsibility for preparing these long- 
range plans falls have entered upon their duties too lightly or without an 
intimate knowledge of what factual data they will need and where they 


can get them.’ 
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DEFLELTO-LITE 


TRADE MARK REG. 


ILLINOIS 








REFLECTING 
MATERIAL 












Reflectolite highway signs work day and 
night, giving the motorist that vital 
impact of overall reflectorization to dis- 
tinguish shape and color of each type 
of marker even before the legend can 
be read. It gives you the added ad- 
vantages of no waste, no cracking, and 
easier handling . . . because it is made 
to your sheet size . . . comes to you 
flat! Sign shops are quick to see the 
superior performance of Reflectolite . . . 
long wearing, compelling _ brilliance 


KEEPS WORKING NIGHT 
built into the material to insure top 
night and day performance. AND DAY! 


NOT A DECAL .. . ADAPTABLE TO BE APPLIED IN A VACUUM 
APPLICATOR OR BY ROLLER APPLICATION 


Quickly and easily applied with varnish, or with the vacuum applicator or the roller type 
method of application. Comes in standard yellow, white, silver, red, green, blue and other 
colors. It eliminates the wrinkling or curling in handling in the shop because of its flat sheet 
form. For this same reason it stores extremely well. Convenient sheet form also expedites 


handling and cutting where small lots of sicns are run off by direct screening. 


MADE TO YOUR SHEET SIZE FOR EASY HANDLING 


Being available in sheet form or made to your sheet size specifications, Reflectolite is ready to 
be applied by the roller or vacuum applicator method to any sign in your shops. Should you 
prefer to order ready made signs from us, simply give us full specifications. They are made 
to comply with the Manual of Uniform Traffic Control Devices in color, size and lettering style. 


WRITE NOW! 


Samples and full information are available 
upon reavest. Write to the address below. 


manuracruren AMERICAN DECALCOMANIA CO.,INC. 


4334 5TH AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


IN U.S.A. BY BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CITY MANAGERS 
DISCUSS TRAFFIC 


by S. E. Vickers 


Late last Fall in Coronado, Calif., 
a number of city managers, members 
of the Managers’ 


Association, met to discuss trafhe and 


International City 


parking problems. John Ames served 


as chairman, and James E. 
(Assoc. Mem. ITI City 


Engineer of San Diego, as 


Reading, 

Prathe 
consultant. 
Che group met with the full realiza 
tion of the importance of parking ind 
trathe congestion, and with the feeling 
that too little attention has been viven 
this subject matter. It is well known 
that parking and trafhe congestion is 
causing decentralization. It is forcing 
the metropolitan shoppet to suburbs, 
and as a result, time and trade is lost 
nd property values and resultant tax 


revenues reduced. 


Trath« 


come more 


ind parking problems be 
acute as the city grows 1n 
population. Small cities give but littl 
As the city 


grows, diagonal parking is eliminated 


attention to the problem. 


to eliminate trafic congestion. Parking 
installed to provide curb 
Stop 
signs, trafic signals, and street paint 


meters are 


parking spaces for customers. 


ing are provided to regulate the flow 
reac hes a 
100,000 it 


of trafhc. As the city 
population of 50,000 to 
begins to analyze its trafic problems. 
The city, at this point, may employ 
a trathc engineer and a small staff. It 
may require a certain amount of off 
street parking in connection with the 
construction of new business enter 
prises. As the city grows to a larger 
size, it finds itself with less parking 
area than it had before. It now 
eliminates parking on certain streets 
during hours of peak flow and estab- 
lishes streets to 


one-way overcome 


congestion. It then considers the 


Mr. Vickers is city manager of Vallejo, Calif. 
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establishment of off-street parking 


ireas and is confronted with such 
questions as , (1) How is it going to 
be provided, and (2) How are the 
off-street parking reas) going to be 


financed. 


Americans Like Cars 


In considering the solution of this 


problem certain tendencies must b« 
considered. The average American 
wants to take his car with him and 
will endure hardships to use it. The 
iverage American has his automobile 
frmly attached to the “seat of his 
pants”. Individuals in smaller cities 
are less content to walk a few blocks 
than the individuals of the larget 
cities. 

Some cities are using parking meter 


revenue to provide off-street parking 


lities. A few cities are beginning 


faci 
to idopt regulatory ordinances for the 
regulation of private parking facilities. 

In considering the solut on of the 
trathe and parking problem, it is 
highly important that a sound trafhe 
study be made. The facts must be 
gathered, analyzed and properly co 
ordinated. Cities must not zo blindly 
proceedings 


into street widening 


without inalyzing the economic 
spects of the problem, for it may be 
far cheape r to prohibit parking on the 
street and put the money Ww hich would 
be used for widening into off-street 
parking. By climinating parked cars 
on a street a city might get one addi- 
tional trafhe lane. It is important to 
remember that the driving lane next 
to the parked cars is but 60%; as 
effective for trafhe movement as the 
lane nearest the center of the street. 

The parking and trafic problems of 
the metropolitan area must be solved. 
In the final analysis the shopper, the 
merchant, and the taxing body are 
all damaged; all three must share the 
burden of providing adequate facilities 
for the movement and parking of 


vehicles. 
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“lraffie Engineers Lutz 


by Martin C. Stark, Junior Member, ITI 


Editor's Note: Thi i the first of a proposed ric of ia interr ation ck ned t 
termine your ability te ead and retain the article in TRAFFIC ENGINEERING, Th 
} cores of SO or m point hould advise the Edit« 2 2 N. Vernor Arlingtor Va 


HIS quiz is based on the twelve 1947 issues of TRAPrIC ENGINEERING. Pleasy 


prepare an answet! sheet with fifty numbered spaces. For cach question you 
have t choice of sever il inswers. Select the right one and place its number on 
your answel sheet. W hen you have answered the hity questions, check your score 
igainst the answers on page 176 ind credit yourself with two points for ¢ ich 
correct answer. Obviously, criteria for judging the scores are limited but the 
following scale of performance is offered. 

If you score between 85 and 100, you make the honor roll and deserve 
credit for reading TRAFIC ENGINEERING carefully from cover to cover every 
month If you score between 70 and o>), you are certainly in up and coming, 
vell-informed trafhe engineer. A score between 55 and 70 is not so good, but 
rhaps you are off form today. If you score below 55, don’t be discouraged 
maybe you could get a good score on a quiz in some other field. 


Youre off! No peckin 
| 


1. One of these cities had a snowfall of about 110 inches each of the last 


two winters presenting a tl ithe problem worth writing about: 





Duluth Miam 
t Paul Schenectad 
Huff 
Ze Schemes used by States for marking center lines, lan lines, ind barrier 
lines ilong pavements generally: 
( rm to the 1 of the A.A H.O 
Call for the e of line 
Call for he use f lime 
(4) Include 18 or 20 different combinati 
(5) Call for yellow line on bituminou mvement, black line on concret pavem 
3. The Brooklyn-Battery vehicular tunnel now under construction will be the: 


1) Longest underground highway in the world 
(2) Longest in the Western Hemisphere 

s+ Second longest in North America 
(4) Second longest in the United State 

>») Second lonvest in the Western Hemisphere 


4. An engineering report presented to the mayor proposed all but one of these 


improvements for New York: 


(1) Construction o 6 new parking varaye throughout the cit 
(2) Construction of a mid-town expre way along Oth Street 
(3) Installation « parking meter in mid-town and lower Manhattan 





(4) Limiting lonyg- and short-haul bus terminals to four on the west side of Manhattan 
(5) Construction of an additional tunnel under the Hudson River 


5. A survey of the Pittsburgh parking problem supports all but one of these 


statements: 
(1) Traffic in 1960 i nticipated at 50 per cent more than the 1941 level 
(2) Cruising traffic looking for parking places account for up to 17 per cent of 
traffic in the Golden Triangle 
(3) More parking spaces are needed for downtown workers than for shopper 
(4) Most shoppers prefer to park their cars themselves rather than have them parked 
by attendant 
(5) It is recommended that 32 new parking facilities be constructed costing about 
million dollars 


6. A recent survey in a number of cities in North Carolina has borne out the 


belief that generally the percent of through traffic at a city: 
(1) Is approximately in direct proportion to population 
(2) Increases approximately as the square of population 
(3) Is about the same regardless of size of city 
(4) Is approximately in inverse proportion to population 
(5) Follows no discernible pattern 
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National Safety Council statisticians studying the 1941 accident history 
d ¢ o d 


on the Pennsylvania Turnpike have verified all but one of these statements: 
(1) The death rate for the Turnpike per 100,000,000 vehicle miles was lower by 
about 30 per cent than the 1941 rate for all rural highways in the United State 

(2) More than three quarters of the fatal accidents occurred in daylight 








(3) Despite the ideal physical characteristics built into the road certain type of 
accidents were actually more frequent than on other road 

(4) A considerable number of collisions occurred at toll booths where car failed 
to observe SLOW warning 

(5) A large percentage of accident Y ilted from tire failure at the sustained high 


speeds operated on the Turnpike 


The Collier Committee is identified as: 


] 








(1) A congressional sub-committee considering the federal aid program 

(2) \ conference of transit company executive called to consider certain post-war 
problems facing the industry 

(3) A committee of traffic experts selected by Collier’s Magazine to analyze for it 
readers the utility and safety feature of freeway now contemplated 

(4) Another name for the National Committee on Uniform Traffic Law id Ordinance 

(5) The California legislature joint fact-finding Committee on Highways, Street 


and Bridge 


The maximum volume observed through the Holland Tunnel in terms of 
vehicles per hour per lane is about: 


(1) 1250 (4) 2100 
(2) 1500 (5) 2800 
(3) 1L*O0 


Studies on wear of tires have brought out all but one of these points: 


(1) Chanye in direction of a moving vehicle cause tire slippage 
2) Slippage increase as the quar of the vehicle eed 

(3) Proper banking of a curve reduce lippage 

(4) Trucks have a greater tendency to slip than passenger car 

(5) Wear on curves averages 20 time the wear on straight road 


The Illuminating Engineering Society’s new “Recommended Practice of 
Street and Highway Lighting, 1945” indorses all but one of these 
statements 


(1) The recommended fcot candle measurements for most locations have been nearly 
doubled since the earlier code in 1940 





(2) New concrete streets should have 25‘; more light than macadam roads 

(3) The new code recognizes and classifies five types of light distribution of luminaire 

(4) Lighting at intersections hould be equal to the im of the lighting for th 
intersecting streets 

(5) Still higher intensitic are recommended for complex intersectior 


The number of school buses in the United States used cach school day of the 
1946-47 season was about: 


(1) 12,500 (4) 150,000 
(2) 10,000 (5) 315,800 
(3) *0,000 


Truck registrations in the United States during the first six months of 
1947 were about: 

(1) .200,000 (4) 5,700,000 
3,750,000 (5 
500,000 






>) 7,700,000 


According to trafic trend data released by the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration, rural trafic in the United States during the first ten months of 


1947 was about: 
(1) Ten per cent below the 1941 level 
(2) Equal to the 1941 level 
(3) Twelve per cent above the 1941 level 
(4) Twenty-five per cent above the 1941 level 


(5) Thirty-eight per cent above the 1941 level 
The airphibian developed by Mr. Robert E. Fulton, Jr., is a: 

(1) Flying boat 

(2) New lighter-than-air passenger craft 


(3) Combination automobile and small passenger plane 
(4) “Buck Rogers” vehicle capable of traveling on land, water or in the air 
(5) Cub plane capable of making a nearly vertical landing in a normal-size back yard 


The only state remaining without a driver’s license law is: 
(1) Florida (4) Nevada 


(2) Ohio (5) South Dakota 
(3) Vermont 
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According to the National Safety Council, the largest city to complete 
1946 without a trafic death was: 


(1) New Britain, Conn. (4) Newburyport, Mass. 
(2) Wichita, Kans. (5) New York City 
(3) Watertown, New York 


The Model State Enabling Statute published by the Highway Research 


Board provides for public participation in the financing of off-street 


parking facilities by all but one of these methods: 


(1) General obligation bonds 


(2) Revenue bonds 


(3) Benefit assessments 
(4) General fund appropriations 
(5) Gasoline taxes 


A Public Roads Administration study has shown that curb parking on an 
average downtown street reduces the capacity of the street by about: 


(1) 12 per cent (4) 45 per cent 


(2) 20 per cent (5) 60 per cent 


(3) One third 
Among the most significant changes recently made in the manual on 
Uniform Traffic Control Devices for Streets and Highways are all but one 
of these: 


(1) More extensive standards for approach ends of islands 

(2) A comparison of relative advantages of fixed-time and traffic-actuated signals 
(3) New specifications for center lines and no-passing-zone markings 

(4) ‘“‘Rounded” lettering for highway signs 


(5) New warrants for various treatments of railroad grade crossings 


A forceful presentation of the case against toll roads by Public Roads 
I § ) 


Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald was prompted by: 
(1) An article in the Saturday Evening Post 
(2) A proposed highway bill before Congress 
(3) A speech made by a prominent executive of an oil company 
(4) A statement issued by the American Automobile Association 
(5) A panel discussion at the Conference on Urban Problems sponsored by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 


The Minnesota supreme court ruled recently that: 
(1) Municipalities are exempt from the four cents a gallon state tax on gasoline 
used by city owned and cperated vehicles 

) They are not exempt 

) They must pay half the tax 

) They must pay one cent a gallon 

) The tax law itself as presently worded is unconstitutional 


The 94 pedestrian subways in Los Angeles were constructed at an average 
cost of about: 





(1) $2,000 each (4) $11,000 each 
(2) 500 each (5) 15,000 each 
(3) %,000 each 


The first statute in the country to ban new billboards in residential or 
rural areas was recently enacted by the state legislature of: 


(1) Maine (4) Massachusetts 
(2) New Hampshire (5) Rhode Island 
(3) Vermont 


The War Department’s 1946 annual report of its accident prevention pro- 
gram lists all but one of these unsafe driver practices as most responsible 
for the army’s motor vehicle accidents: 


) Speeding 

) Following too close 

) Overtaking and passing with insufficient sight distance 
) Unsafe backing 

) Assuming right of way 


The National Conference on Street and Highway Safety was organized in: 


(1) 1920 (4) 1938 
(2) 1924 (5) 1946 
(3) 1934 
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. The standards set up for school buses by the National School Bus Con- 


ference provide all but one of these: 
(1) The bus will be chrome yellow 
(2) A semaphore will display the STOP command only when needed 
(3) An emergency door is required 


(4) The windows can be raised only nine inche 
(5) All buses will be built according to precisely the same specification 
28. It is reported that at the end of 1946 the total number of cities operating 
parking meters was about: 
(2) 150 (5) 1450 
(3) 610 
29. The average mileage per motor vehicle during the year 1946 was: 
(1) 5,500 1) 14.000 
(2) ® 200 5) 16,300 
(3) 10,300 
30 > isa principle: 


° The “Helmholtz Reciprocal Relation’ 
(1) Used in the new Night Visibility Meter 


(2) Used in the Electro-Matic peed meter 
(3) Used in the determination of proper uperelevatior 


(4) Relating to reciprocity in state motor vehicle regulatior 
(5) Pertaining to the relationship between roadway capacity and vehicular headway 


31. The DO NOT ENTER symbol in the international sign system is: 
(1) <A black cross on a white background 
(2) A diamond-shaped yellow sign with a small black circle in the center 
(3) A olid white, octavonal ign 
(4) A yellow circle with a black “plus sign” in the center 
(5) A red dise with a white or pale yellow horizontal bar 

32. The Institute of Traffic Engineers held its 1947 annual meeting in: 
(1) Columbus (4) St. Louis 
(2) Chicago (5) Atlantic City 
(3) Detroit 

33. Because a 1'2-mile portion of a proposed freeway for U. S. Highway 75 


through Houston involves crossing 19 streets just south of the business 


district at too great a cost for consideration at this time it is propos d to: 


(1) Change the route so as to completely bypass the area in question 

(2) Depre the main highway for the 1'4-mile section 

(3) Postpone the entire project until more funds are available 

(4) Develop a system of four one-way street with provisions for connecting to a 


possible future elevated freeway 
(5) Terminate U. S. Highway 75 at Houston 


At the 18th Annual Meeting of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, Wilbur 
Smith reported that the total membership had increased approximately 15 
per cent during the year to a current figure of: 

(1) 261 (4) SKE 

(2) 373 fod 914 

Local sections of the Institute of Traffic Engineers include all but on 
of these: 


(1) New York (4) Texa 
(2) Washington (5) New Enyvland 
(3) Western States 

36. Historian for the Institute of Traffic Engineers is: 
(1) Bob Hope (4) Robert Taylor 
(2) Herbert Marshall (5) William Powell 
(3) Jack Benny 

37. The present Editor of TRAFFIC ENGINEERING is Robert: 
(1) surrage (4) Mitchell 
(2) Dunn (5) Swain 
(3) Holmes 

38. In a report on the results of a recent survey by Canadian Opinion Research, 


the number of U. S. motorists visiting Canada annually is stated to be 
more than: 


(1) 10,000 (4) 500,000 
(2) 50,000 (5) 1,000,000 
(3) 100,000 
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Referring to the map of the United States, select the correct location for each 
of the following events and indicate location number on your answer sheet. 


39, Extensive skidding and traction tests were made here in 1946 under the sponsorship of 
the National Safety Council 

40, A four-level interchange is planned here the crossing of two major freeways 

41. In this state two cities are building municipally financed and operated parking garages, 
reported to be the first of their kind in the nation 

42 In a case cited as indicating a significant trend, the Court of Appeals of this state found 
that the provision of public parking for automobiles constitutes a “legitimate 
municipal purpose” 

15 The highway department of this state been cited a ising andbag to facilitate 
experimentation in channelizing intersection 

14 4 member of the Public Roads Administration made an tins tudy at thi point 
comparing Independence Day traffic in 1927, 1942 and 
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Directions: Each of the six pictures 


on the next page is identified by one 
Write on 


( opposite t he 


of the phrases below. 
your answer sheet 
number of each picture ) the num- 
ber of the correct phrase. 


(1) Editor of TrRArric ENGINEER- 


ING 

(2) Immediate past president of 
the ITE 

(3) First full-time executive sec- 


retary of the ITI 
(4) An executive of the Chrysler 
featured as a 
speaker at the 1947 
meeting of the ITE 
(5) Director of the Yale Bureau of 
Highway Traffic 


Corporation 


annual 


(6) 


(8) 


(9) 
(10) 


Commissioner of the U. S. 
Public Roads Administration 
Managing director of the new 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committec¢ 

A pioneer in the traffic field who 
has been on the staff of the 
Port of New York Authority 
for the past 24 years 

Present president of the ITE 
One of the founders of the ITE 
and now an executive in the 
American Automobile Ass’n. 
Has been trafic engineer of a 
western city for 28 years 

Has established a consulting 
firm with headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 
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The TRAFFIC TEST replaces 
PERSONALITIES in this issue. 


PERSONALITIES will be resumed 
in the February issue. 





TUTHILL GUARD, with its convex surface 
and spring brackets, is safer, for two reasons. 
It can be seen quicker at longer distances. 


Its deflective action deflects cars back into 


highway and absorbs impact. Result—more 


Pacific Coast Distributors . 
and Manufacturers lives saved—less damage to car 


R co REQUEST 
¥. 3. Wee & oe * and guard rail. Low upkeep cost. DETAILS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“TUTHILL SPRING CO. 


64 W. POLK STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








ELECTRO-MATIC 
SPEED METER, MODEL S-1 


@ Model S-1 Speed Meter is a precision instrument for measuring | 
speeds of vehicles on streets or highways. No tubing, detectors, or | 
wires required on road. 


| @ A microwave radio frequency radiation is beamed at advancing or 
receding vehicles, and their true instantaneous speeds are read direct- 
ly in miles per hour on a linear scale meter. 


| @ A graphic recorder can be furnished for providing a permanent record. 
Write for Bulletin 472 and further details. 
AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
NORWALK, CONN. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“jraustt Weeds Tu 
Richmoud, Virginia 


by Warren R. PoLLarp 


Ricvvoxe is no different from 


many of the other large cities in 
the United States, in that it is suffer- 
ing from a municipal disease known 
This munici- 
pal ailment caused Richmond to be 


as “trafic congestion”’. 


not unlike the man suffering from 
hardening of the arteries—its circula- 
tion is being choked. The lifestream 
of man is the circulation of blood, but 
the lifestream of a city is the orderly, 
swift and even movement of people. 


The Virginia Transit Company has 
no panacea for traffic congestion. The 
company’s goal is improving and mod- 
ernizing Richmond’s transit service, 
however, can and will be of great as- 
sistance in correcting 
The 
program broadly, that of substituting 
a combination fleet of sleek new trol- 


this municipal 


ailment. entire modernization 


ley coaches and buses for the noisy 
and obsolete street cars and re-arrang- 
ing the present routes to meet the 
needs of a growing city—is designed 
to give swift, convenient and good 
transit Richmond. 
modernization 


service to all of 


Further, this program 
has been conceived on the principle 


of moving people, rather than vehicles. 


Street Car Through 


The street car as a means of public 
transit in cities of less than one million 
population is through. Every public 
transit company in the nation is mak- 
ing plans for abandoning street car 
operations for the more modern buses 
and trolley coaches. In a matter of 


Mr. Pollard is President of the Virginia Tran- 
it Company of Richmond, Virginia. 


ten years, street cars will be in opera- 
tion in less than a dozen cities in the 
United States. Among the larger cities 
presently abandoning street cars are 
Atlanta, Ga., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
New York City, Oakland, Calif., De- 
troit, Michican, Portland, Oregon, Co- 
Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and Memphis, 


lumbus, 


Tenn. Yes, in a few short years the 
“Clang, Clang Goes The Trolley” will 
be only a song and a memory. 
Richmond’s growth during the past 
twenty years—the last time any route 
changes were made in the present tran- 
sit system—has been enormous. Popu- 
lation shifts have been experienced, 
new areas have been developed for 
housing, and the city has expanded 
its borders. But all of these changes 
have been brought about in the out- 
lying areas where new 


W ide streets 


and avenues were built to take care 
of the heavy flows of trafic. Traffic 
generated by these new dey clopments 
comes into the downtown sections 
where the same streets are used today 
as were used years ago when the auto- 
and the 


horse-drawn wagon and buggy 


mobile was in its infancy 
pro- 
vided most of the means of moving 
these 


as wide as those of yester- 


people and goods. But streets 
are not 
year because parking has made them 


smaller. 


Eliminate Parking 

It would appear then that with 
streets becoming smaller because of 
parking, that a possible solution lies 
in limiting or prohibiting parking on 
all of the downtown thoroughfares. 
This regulation would undoubtedly re- 
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STIMSONITE 
Ketlector 


BRIDGE END 
AND CULVERT 
MARKERS 





‘ 
‘ 


No. 15 new Stimsonite yellow oval reflector 
gives highest candlepower return beam 
Proper marking with Stimsonite Re- erized after fabrication and finished 
flector bridge and culvert markers in bright Federal yellow baked 
helps prevent accidents and reduces enamel. 
the hazards which.are costly in 
lives, property damage and damage 
to structures. 

The reflector is the new *Stimsonite 


Stocked in two standard lengths: 
121\4-inches with four reflectors. 
2014-inches with seven reflectors. 


No. 15 (2!2-inch yellow oval). The Complete information and illus- 
marker is sixteen-gauge steel, Park- trated folder on request. 


*Another FIRST for Stimsonite Plastics! Now an all plastic, one-piece re- 
flector formed by fusing a Lucite back piece with the well-known Stimsonite 
Reflector. Dust and moisture proof regardless of age, weather or service. 


—S— AC AS 


SIGNAL SERVICE 


Division of 


AMERICAN GAS ACCUMULATOR COMPANY 
1027 Newark Avenue, Elizabeth 3, N. J. 
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lieve the situation, because two addi- 
tional lanes would be opened for the 
movement of traffic. But where would 
we put the automobiles? Our existing 
off-street parking facilities are now 
jammed to overflowing. But we do 
have authority to create a parking 
commission to explore the solution to 
the parking problem. 


Agreed that something must be 
done quickly, we must look at our 
basis of facts and then proceed. The 
facts known are : (1) That streets 
are relatively permanent and there will 
probably be only a limited expansion 
of streets in the next decade; (2) 
That only a few localized major streei 
changes may come about in the cours 
of public works or urban rehabilita 
tion programs; (3) That express-ways, 
when built, will constitute but a small 
fraction of the total mileage of city 
streets; (4) That existing streets will 
have to accommodate the bulk of the 
movement. of 


people and goods in 


Richmond. 


Street Use 


A first thought to come from go 
ing over these facts is that our course 
of solving our municipal disease is the 
eficient and proper use of our exist- 
Strict 
regulation, (and please note the word 


ing downtown street space. 
strict) of off-street parking and the 
establishment of more off-street park- 
ing facilities, as previously indicated, 
will open more lanes for trafic move- 
ment. But will not these newly opened 
lanes be absorbed when automobile 
preduction begins to catch up with 
the demand? Already we have re- 
ports that the monthly sales of new 
automobiles is surpassing those of the 
same months in 1940. So it would 
appear that there is already a demand 
for new lanes for trafic movement 


before the lanes are actually opened. 


Now let us change our thinking 
from the movement of trafic to the 
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actual 
quickening of the lifestream of the 
city. Let us think in terms of mov 


movement of people — the 


ing with one vehicle, about fifty peo- 
ple, the job that requires 29 automo- 
biles, occupying about one city block 
of trafic. A person when riding in a 
transit vehicle uses only one-seventh 
of the amount of street space a per- 
son requires when riding in a private 
automobile. A street with two lanes 
for automobiles and one lane for a 
transit line can move 16,630 people 
an hour, but only because 86 per cent 
of these people are being transported 


in the public transit vehicle. 


Curb Loading 


With our thought so pointed, W 
direct our attention to the Virgin: 
Transit Company’s medernization pro 
gram. An entire statement of the pr 
gram would require more than_ the 
allotted space. But the specific goars 
may be discussed because they are ou 
main interest. First, the removal of 
street car tracks from the middle of 
the streets will speed the movement of 
trafhe. Transit vehicles will take on 
and discharge passengers at the curb, 
permitting automobiles to pass them 
rather than wait for the vehicle to 
move on as is now necessary with 


street cars. This one advantage of 
buses and trolley coaches alone will 


speed trafhc throughout the city. 
For instance on Broad Street, at least 
three and possibly four lanes for the 
movement of trafhe will be opened 
when the use of street cars is aband- 
oned. The bottleneck created at each 
downtown intersection by the in-the- 
street loading zone, will open Broad 
Street for more rapid movement of 
trafic at each street crossing. Im- 
portant side streets, such as Seventh 
and Eighth Streets, will be open for 
greater movement of all types of traf- 


fic with the removal of street cars. 


The highly important Main Street, 
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running through our financial section 
also will be opened. The same that 
holds true for the Broad Street inter 
section bottlenecks, obtains on Main 
Street. 

At this point a conclusion might be 
reached that the mere elimination of 
street cars and the substitution of 
buses and trolley coaches will solve the 
trafic problem. This is far from cor 
rect. It is true that using the existing 
transit routes and operating the new 
type of vehicles with the latest dk 
velopments will speed service and open 
lanes for the movement of more traf 
fic. But to eliminate street cars would 
be doing only half the job. 


The VTC program for giving Rich 
mond the finest transit service in the 
United States is aptly named. It is 
called a “modernization program”. 
Modernization means “to render mod- 
ern; make conform to present usage, 
style, taste, etc.” Now to modernize 
the transit system here, we must go 
further than to install new equipment 
and scrap the obsolete street car. We 
must render modern from beginning 
to end. Thus we must bring about 
changes that will give Richmond a 
transit service that will be good 
enough to cause present automobile 
riders to leave their cars at home and 
use the transit lines for in-town trans- 


portation. 


Express Service 

Already some of the modern changes 
have been made. Express service has 
been put into operation on the Cham- 
berlayne bus line, affording patrons of 
that section a more convenient and 
time-saving transit service. Improve- 
ments have been made in many of the 
“behind-the-scene”” methods of opera- 


tion, such as the installation of an 
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automatic bus washer to provide clean- 
er vehicles, a highly systemized plan 
of vehicle inspection and maintenance 
to afford even greater safety and re- 
reduce service interruptions, sched 
ule study and drafting and radio car 
patrols by roving supervisors. 

An origin and destination study of 
the riding habits of Richmonders has 
been started and will be completed 
later this year. From the answers to 
two simple questions—the address thx 
rider is traveling from and the address 
he is traveling to—we will ascertain 
exactly where transit service is needed 
and the amount of service required to 
meet the demands of the public. Ever 
more important is the fact that the 
information comes from the riders 
themselves. This is a highly important 


survey because we will learn just where 
to route new bus and trolley coach 
lines and whether the existing routes 
meet the demands of the section 
served. 

The over-all plan of modernization, 
as far as routing is concerned, will 
follow generally the recommendations 
in the Harland Bartholumew Master 
Plan for the Physical Department of 
the City. His recommendations were 
based on population shifts and other 
factors ascertained in the study of 
Richmond. Naturally some deviations 
from the Master Plan will be made in 
accordance with the findings of the 
origin and destination study. 

Further, the modernization plan will 
follow other recommendations made 
in studies of the transit system in that 
direct routing will be inaugurated 
wherever possible and faster service, 
not in the terms of miles per hour, 


but, tree trom turning movements, 


too many stops and other impediments, 


will be provided. 





Many state, highway and county engineers are not only ‘‘plan- 
ning ahead” for the construction of new highways and streets, 
but have already, through the aid of Streeter-Amet Traficounters, 
made extensive surveys... and are ready to put into operation 
a complete construction program, as soon as facilities and 
materials are available. 







The Traficounter is a precision instrument ... twice as fast as 
any other vehicle counter. Easy to install . . economical to 
operate... at work 24 hours a day, rain or shine. It gives facts 





that are indispensable to the traffic engineers who do the plan- 
ning. Write for Bulletin on Streeter-Amet Traficounters. 


STREETER-AMET COMPANY 
1726 Belle Plaine Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 
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Courtesy, Public Roads Administration 


ANGLE PARKING 





Courtesy, Public Roads Administration 


SPACE AND AISLE REQUIREMENTS 
FOR PARKING AT VARIOUS ANGLES 
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Courtesy, Public Roads Administration 


EIGHT METHODS OF LAYING OUT 
AN AREA 90 FT. x 100 FT. FOR 


Courtesy, Public Roads Administration 


PARKING AREAS FOR SMALL TOWN 
OR NEIGHBORHOOD BUSINESS DRIVER PARKING 
CENTERS (Showing several conditions as to 


(Block E is applicable in almost any city) possible exits) 

















SIGN POSTS 
ROUTE MARKER POSTS 


available 
’ 


Good signs should have good supports. 
HUNT Sign Posts are of consistently 
high quality — manufactured of rail 
steel for high tensile strength and 
finished with a glossy weather-resisting 
baked-on green enamel. 








Also available are a complete line of 
standard Stop, Warning and Refiector- 
ized signs; also Street-Name and Port- 
able Warning Signs. 


THE 
HUNT COMPANY 


Established 1920 


3700 W. MeNichols Rd. 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
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December 13, 1947 


Honorable Secretary of the Army 
Department of the Army 
Pentagon Building 

Washington 25, D. ¢ 


Dear Mr. Secretary 

On behalf of the membership of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers its Board 
f Direction, in regular session Decem- 
ber 5, 1947, took the following action 
“Noting that the Chief of Transpor- 
tation has publicly expressed the desire 
for closer relationship with the trans- 
portation industry to help study the 
problems peculiar to the Transportation 
Corps, Department of the Army, and 


advise on their olution, the Institute 





of Traffic Engineers whose member 
ire engaged in highway traffic planning 
and operation and many of whom 


had responsible positions in the direc- 
tion and manavement of civilian and 





military transportation functions dur- 
ing the last war, in continuing intere 
to be of service and istance to the 
Transportation Corps, doc hereby offer 
its cooperation and services at any and 
all time to the Chief of Transporta- 
tion.”” 

We hope that the Chief of Transpor- 


tation will again feel free to call upon 


the Institute of Traffic Engineer or 
its individual members for professional 
assistance as was done during the last 
war 

Your very truly, 


ROBERT \ 
President, ITE 


MITCHELL 





ELECT NEW MEMBERS 


At the Board of Direction meeting on De 
cember 5, the following members were elected 

New Member: Roy A. Flynt, State Dir 
Division of Highway Planning, State Hig y 
Department of Georgia 2 Capitol Square, 
Atlanta Georgia 

New Associate Member 
Assistant Traffic 











Edward Kidwell 


Engineer, City of Houston, 


Texa Send Mail: 70% Quitman Street 
Houston 6, Texa 
New Junior Member Arthur ( Gibson, 


Assistant Civil Engineer, Traffic Engineering 
Bureau, 112 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 26, 
Mich.; Stanley T. Siegel, Associate Traffic 
Engineer, Division of Traffic Control & Regu- 
lation, State House, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Transfers Associate to Member: Loui KE. 
Bender, Paul L. Ristroph. 


jS— ee 


Fditor Note Secretar f local ection “7 
requested to submit’ their reports by t) t/ 
the month for publication in the following month 
i ue 
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SECRETARY’S COLUMN 





It is encouraging to note the 


willingness of ITE members to serve 
on our sever il important committees, 
Your National Headquarters has re 
ceived letters from a large majority of 
approximately 280 members invited 
to serve. If this is an indication of the 
cooperative spirit ot the entire mem 
bership, we regret that cach and every 
one of you can not be placed on a 
committee of your choice. In most 
instances we were able to fit the square 
pegs in the square holes this year and 
conform with the expressed desires of 
individual members. Committee chair 
men have already begun their activi 
ties for the year, many being a pro 
mulgation of work started last’ year. 
We are looking forward to a highly 
successful “committee” year ‘ 
We are happy to note the continued 
interest of the Department of the 
Army in the profession of trafhe engi 


We have 


a renewal of several hundred subscrip 


neering. recently received 
tions to the magazine. As noted in 
October 


hand pic ked Army 


this column in the ISSUc, 
another class of 
trathe and transportation personnel 1S 
scheduled for a 16-week training 
course at the Yale Bureau of Highway 
Trafhe. Another indication of our 
continued cooperation with the Army 
is shown by a special letter to the 
Secretary of the Army from President 
Mitchell (reproduced elsewhere in this 
issue) offering the services of the In- 
stitute to the Chief of Transportation. 
This letter was forwarded to the Sec- 


retary of the Army following official 
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rear. Dual Automatic Parking Meters are 
we favorites because of their plus values. 
- They’re designed and engineered like 
fine time-pieces. The meter movement—the 
pes most vital part of any meter—is manufactured 
the by the makers of the famous Seth Thomas 
nei clocks... And, the same high standards of 
saoaill quality, in workmanship and materials, are 
maintained in other Dual features. 
>rip ts : , itd J 
I Dual “‘service-after-the-sale” is another 
aq in plus value. When Duals require occasional 
sSUuc, servicing—as all fine time-pieces do—the 
rmy job is done at the factory by specialists. For 
: | your further convenience, Dual sends 
el is d : sade pa : 
servicemen on periodic inspections... 
ning | helps train your own personnel. 
way Duals can help solve traffic control prob- 
oul lems in your city. Write for Bulletin DU-501 
rmy today. Ask our engineers for helpful survey 


the service. 
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Board of Direction action at the last 
December 5, 1947. Still 
another result of our friendly rela- 
tionship with the Army is the increas- 


meeting, 


ing number of inquiries from Army 
personnel relative to membership in 
the Institute. We hope that this 
pleasant association with the Army 
will be expanded at an early date to 
include the Air Forces and the Navy. 
Both of the latter services are now 
conducting successful traffic safety 
campaigns and have expressed consid- 
erable interest in trafic engineering. 


RoBert S. HOLMEs 





iT E& PERSONALS 


JAMES E. READING, Assoc. Mem., recently 
participated in the “Traffic and Parking’ 
discussion at the 33rd Annual Conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association, 
held in Coronado, California. During the 
three-hour panel on traffic, Jim was given an 
opportunity to make a few remarks which 
consisted of an outline of traffic engineering, 
its methods and accomplishments, the type of 
individual required for such an assignment, 
and the relative importance of traffic engi- 
neering in the municipal administrative 
set-up. There was a tremendous interest in 
the remarks and in Mr. Reading's contributions 
to the panel discussion. 

In November KIRK REID (Affil.) was on 
a western trip during which he gave addresses 
on the subject of “New Developments in 
Lighting for Streets and Sports” at meetings 
in Denver, Salt Lake City, Ogden, Butte, 
Boise, Vancouver, B. C., San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. The meetings in Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Vancouver, and Los Angeles were 
under the auspices of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society. The others were sponsored 
by the local electric utilities. One of the 
items of particular interest in all these meet- 
ings was the study conducted jointly by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society and the 
National Shade Tree Conference of long-range 
and immediate methods of minimizing conflicts 
between street trees and street lighting. 
paper on this subject was presented at the ITE 
meeting in Chicago a couple of months ago 
by R. J. Diefenthaler, who is now Lighting 
Engineer of the G. E. Lamp Dept. Office in 
Chicago. 

WM. E. BILLINGS (Assoc.) is director of 
the traffic department of the Cleveland Motor 
Club. Mr. Billings was formerly associated 
with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Boston 

RUSS HARRISON (Assoc. Mem.) was _ re- 
cently licensed as a professional engineer in 
Michigan. 

The condition of GRAHAM COLE (Mem.) 
is reported as ‘improved’. 

EARL REEDER, (Mem.) director of Traffic 
and Transportation, City of Miami, has sub- 
mitted his first annual report, a publication 
of 17 pages tracing the year’s developments 
and future programs. The _ report reflects 
credit on Mr. Reeder and his associates. 
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AT WASHINGTON MEETING 


In attendance at the 27th 
Annual Meeting of the Highway 
Research Board held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 2 to 5, 
were ITE Vice-Presidents Harry 
Neal and Wilbur Smith, Board 
Nathan 
Bruce Crandall and 
Mickle, and Secretary-Treasurer 
Fred Hurd. 

Mr. Neal, Chief 
Division of Traffic and Safety, 
Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment, is a 


Members Cherniack, 


Grant 


Engineer, 


member of the 
Highway Research Board’s Traf- 
fic and Operations Department; 
Mr. Smith, Associate Director 
of the Bureau of Highway Traf- 
fic, Yale University, is Chairman 
of the Board’s Trafhce and 
Operations Department and a 
member of the special committee 
on Highway Lighting Research; 
Mr. Cherniack, economist for 
the Port of New York Author- 
ity, is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, Finance and 
Administration and chairman of 
the department’s project com- 
mittee on Factors Affecting the 
Distribution and Generation of 
Highway Trafhe, is a member 
of the Trafic and Operations 
Department, and on three proj- 
ect committees; Mr. Mickle, 
Trafic Engineering 
Department, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, is a member of the 


Director, 


Trafhc and Operations Depart- 
ment and a member of the 


project committee on Origin- 


Destination Studies. 


FORSTER LEAVES INSTITUTE 


D. Gerald O’Connell, member 








of 
the training staff of the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute since 1942 











| This EXTRA Warning Saves Lives! 





«~~ flashing beacon with an illuminated 
sign acts like a powerful brake that 
slows down traffic approaching 
sie LASN dangerous intersections 


aut“  CROUSE-HINDS 


This compelling beacon serves a double 
purpose, it warns that there is a signal ahead 
and it also serves to put the motorist on the 
alert. An alert driver is seldom involved in 
an accident. 


There are dangerous intersections in every 
signalized area where there is a definite need 
for the advance warning that this signal gives. 
Typical examples are: an intersection where 
the approach is around a curve or over the crest 
of a hill; where high speed main arteries are 
crossed by secondary roads; where main high- 
ways pass through small villages; and where 
main highways enter suburban or urban com- 
munities. It is especially important to have an 
advance warning beacon if there is a confused 
background of red advertising signs at the inter- 
section. 


Go over the intersections in your area 
and check the ones where this Crouse-Hinds 
warning beacon should be installed to reduce 
accident hazards and save lives. In this way 
you can prevent the tragedies that are caused 
by the driver who “didn’t see the signal in time 
to stop”. 


Write for additional information... 





Type TST111D Crouse-Hinds Catalog 226 lists 
Flashing Beacon with n complete line of traffic signals, 
an Iluminated Sign beacons, flashers, and a series of 
controllers designed to help you 


You can use any information or solve your traffic control problems 

. w 1 sign — contine ly — from simple installations up to 

} Nationwide \ lighted by a lamp in the retlector the most complex heavy traffic 
Distributior on the base of the beacon problem. Send for your copy. 

t EMbrough 
Wholesalers 





CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
N.Y., U.S.A. 
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and former Connecticut State Police 
officer, is the Institute’s new director 
of training. 

Mr. O’Connell succeeds Arthur R. 
Forster, who resigned December 1 to 
enter private business after an 11-year 
afhliation with the Institute and 
Trathe Division of the International 


Association of Chiefs of Police. 


SECTION BREWS 


WASHINGTON SECTION 


At the December % meeting, the Washington 
Section entertained more than 45 visiting 
traffic engineers, most of whom were in the 
Nation’s Capitol for the 27th Annual Meeting 
of the Highway Research sjoard Included 
were 18 members of the Yale Sureau of 
Highway ‘Traffic Student Chapter and six 
officers and directors of the Institute 








Some 70 members and suests, representing 
1X states and the District of Columbia, heard 
two interesting talks on the subject — of 


“Traffic Engineering in Airport Design and 
Operation” by Edward G. Wetzel and Loui 
Kk. Bender of the Port of New York Authority 
Mr. Wetzel gave some background on the 
various work engayved in by the Port Au- 
thority including its arrangements on June 1 
of this year to operate under a  fifty-yea 
lease New York’s LaGuardia and International 
(formerly Idlewild) airports and a more recent 
agreement involving the operation of the 
Newark airport. 

Mr. Bender, who is closely connected with 
the Port Authority's airport operations, pre- 
sented an interesting review of some of the 
trafic and parking problem confronted at 
the LaGuardia Field 

The meeting closed early so that all who 
wished could attend the evening traffic session 
at the Highway Research Board 


FLORIDA SECTION 


The Florida Section was oryanized Decem- 
ber &, 1947. Of its activities, Earl Reeder 
reports the following: 

Several changes were made in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Ed Friedman, the new 
Secretary-Treasurer, will shortly furnish a 
copy of the revised constitution and by-laws. 

We adopted a Section authorizing Local 
Affiliates. The following two paragraphs may 
be of interest to you concerning the restric- 
tions that we impose on this classification: 

“Persons who are engaging in types of 
work which are recognized as qualifying ex- 
perience for admission to corporate member- 
ship in the Institute of Traffic Engineers, but 
who have not yet obtained adequate experience 
for such membership, may be admitted to the 
Section as Local Affiliates. They shall have 
all of the privileges of membership in the 
Section with the exception of holding elective 
office and voting on matters pertaining to the 
relation of the Section to the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers.” 

“Admission as a Local Affiliate shall be 
made upon application containing a statement 
of the applicant’s professional training and 
experience and upon affirmative action by the 
Board of Direction. Such applications shall 
be on a form prescribed by the Board of 
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Direction The applicant shall furnish as 
references the names of three members of 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers to whom 





he is personally known An application for 
admission as Local Affiliate shall contain the 
applicant tutement of intention to apply 
for the appropriate grade of membership in 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers as soon as 
he has accumulated a ufficient amount of 
qualifying experience Failure to make such 
application when in the opinion of the Board 
of Direction of the Section he has qualified 
to apply, shall terminate the status of Loeal 
Affiliate.” 

We believe that this will provide a good 
definition of the meaning of this Local 
Affitiation and that it will bring men who 
have an ambition to become Members of the 
Institute into a good professional relationship 
and atmosphere which will help them to 
develop toward proper qualifications for ITE 
Membership 

Bob Grunow, the new vice-president of 
the Section, has had quite a broad experience 
in traffic engineering in various parts of the 
country 

Ed Friedman, the new secretary-treasurer, 
was recently elected president of the Miami 
Section of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. Last year he was the president of the 
Florida Engineering Society. He has formerly 
been a member of the Florida State Board of 
Iingineer Examiners 

Since our membership is divided into two 
vroups located some 500 miles apart and our 
Local Affiliate are likely to come mainly 
from these two sources, we authorized the 
Board of Direction to appoint committees for 
carrying on local activities in the name of 
the Florida Section in Tallahassee and Miami 


WESTERN SECTION 


The following letter was recently sent to 
Western Section members by F. M. Carter: 
You have clected me to serve as the first 
President of the Western Section so Mr. 
DeYoung, Chairman of the Election Com- 


mittee, has informed me. I deeply appreciats 
this honor 
“A meeting will be called as soon as possible 


to determine policies and establish the activi- 
ties of the Western Section. 

“We might consider committees and activi- 
ties similar to the parent organization for the 
Western Section can be of much assistance in 
research and study to the national officers 
and committees. This, of course, is a subject 
we will discuss at our first meeting. 

“Anticipating that we will name committees 
and develop a program, I shall appreciate 
your suggestions. Will you write to me, 
and with your suggestions indicate the com- 
mittee or activity in which you feel you can 
best serve? To make our section successful 
| believe every member must take an active 
part 

“News of interest will be issued in bulletin 
form from time to time. This will take your 
cooperation Keep me informed. No doubt 
you know of the new institute of traffic 
engineering being set up in the Department 
of Engineering at the University of Cali- 
fornia. We should stand ready to assist in 
the development of this program. 

“The Western Section should grow in mem- 
bership, present members should be on the 
alert for qualified applicants. If you do not 
have application blanks ask for them. We 
should have every Western traffic engineer 
in ITE. 

“May I have your early reply. I know you 
are as anxious as I am that the Western 
Section of ITE be an effective and influential 
force. Cooperative effort will do it.” 
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Again, PARK-O-METER avins agains) the field! 


As America’s important cities Move to 
answer their parking problems they choose 
Park-O-Meter . . . the modern, Automatic 
meter that serves every need today and tomorrou 
Look at them: Washington, Buffalo, Toledo, San 
Francisco, Dayton, Dallas, San Antonio! 
Thousands of gleaming new Park-O-Meters appear 
on the streets of America every month! It's a 
landslide for this most efficient Meter because it 
automauc action, with universal time and coin 
adjustments, greatly simplifies maintenance and 
collection, On streets . . { in parking lots, 
Park-O-Meter has the answer for every time limit 
from ten minutes to ten hgurs! 


ASK FOR LITERATURE AND /OR DEMONSTRATION 











Wagee- Hale 
PARK-O-METER COMPANY 


Commerce Exchange Bidg 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2. OKLAHOMA 











and CONTR 


Way settle for less? When 
you can obtain new, better-built 
equipment .. . . die cast traffic 
signals .. . the latest, most talked 
about, series ““M” controllers. 


And the services of a complete 
engineering staff. Marbelite en- 
gineers will be glad to help you 
solve your traffic problems. 


Why wait? Send in your inquiries 
now! And learn the many advan- 
tages of installing new, better- 
built Marbelite equipment. 


“/@e MARBELITE 
Company, Inc. 


27 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 


TYPE MID 


—real 








